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CHAPTER 


XII 


PIERRE BART A PRISONER 


Morning dawned over Liege in dismal clouds, 
and a cold fog; but the lowering aspect of the 
skies was little thought of by the discomfited in- 
surgents. A weightier matter filled their minds, 
in the apprehension of terrible vengeance to be | 
taken by their angry suzerain on the rebellious | 
vaseals who had dared, not only to rise against 





his authority, but to enter into league with his | 
enemy, the King of France. 
in the market-place, the foreboding 
told their fears to one another, ae they conversed 
in detached groups, while numbers thronged the 
walls, gazing out upon the camp of Charles, 
which occupied all the surrounding heights and 
stretched below the city, where the united 
streame of the Ourt and the Meuse flowed darkly 
from beneath the walls. Some clainbered to the 
tops of their lofty houses, and thence looked 
forth desponding|ly, while others repaired to the 
town-hall, with weapons still determinedly graxp- 
ed, and counselled among themselves whether it 
were not better to die sword in hand, defending 
their town, rather than await the mercy of their 
conqueror. 

In the great quadrangle of the ancient Town 
Hall, the principal citizens met, at an early hour, 
to consider upon the best course of action. Many 
there were, stern-visaged men who had taken 
part in the battle and seen their leader fall, who 
still kept gallant heart, and avowed their belief 
that the tewn might hold out even against 
Charlies of Burgundy, till such time as General 
Chabannes, the Count of Dammartin, who com- 
manded the French allies from Champagne, 
could advance and bring them succor. But the 
greater number, terrified by the defeat of the 
previous day, and possessed with a great dread 
of the Duke's well-known dieposition to punish 
cruelly those who long disputed his authority, 
advised an instant surrender of the city’s keys, 
and the casting of themselves upon the clemency 
of their victorious Prince 
was soon decided by the appearance of a terror- 
stricken messenger from the French General 
Chabannes, who had succeeded in reaching the 


Gathering betimes 
eitizens 


The controversy 


and who reported that the Count Dammartin, on 
learning the disastrous termination of the battle 
of St. Tron, had immediately halted his army, 
and was now retreating to the borders of Cham- 
pagne. This intelligence struck the Liegois 
with consternation, as it left them entirely at the 


thee to be tortured, ; 


xaid the seowling sol- 
dier, as he proffered the 
beverage, “I wouldeven 
let thee perish here for 
thy dastard treachery 

Nevertheless, we shall 
hear thee howl, when 
the rack stretches thee, 
maudit |” 

“In the name of our 
Blessed Lady, soldier! 
I ask what crime have 
I committed?” 

* Maledietions 
atill deny what our lord, 
the Duke, hath charged 
upon thee’? What, man 


dit! did’st notg 


d vat 


te thine 
own hostelry to the 
flames to burn our lord 
d 


b ine 


* 


of Burgundy ?—ay, an 
to the 
tradesmen of Liege to 


signal 


attack our camp?” 

* 3s a Chris- 
tian man I am innocent 
of this 
the publican 


I am 


great crime,” 
cried 


es Ay, guiltless—so be 


God my judge—as the 
child of 
man !” 

“Who, then, was the 


ha 


unborn Wo- 


incendiary 


I 


“ T’pon soul 
know not.” 
“Ah! 


will make 


my 


shall to that, but the Duke 
thee By faith, I have 
geen as stubborn knaves as thou art, and at laat 
) the the 
Wait, my master, till thy thumbs be screwed, 


we acc 


confers my 


—iay, at last, truth came from them 


and thy lege wrenched from their sockets, or the 


breath choked in thy belly by the weight of great 
Ay! 
murderers 


these be the arguimeutes for traitors 


Well! hast) drunk 


stones 


and after all. 
enough !"' 
The soldier again proffered the flask of sour 


wine to Pierre Bart, but the wretched publican 


could searcely swallow a drop, so swollen were | 


his lips. Yet, as the soldier turned away, he 
cost him pain. 

* For the love of heaven go not till thou hast 
anewered me one question—since I cannot con- 
vince thee I am innocent of this foul deed'”’ 

“Speak, then! ‘Tis not me that thou hast to 
convince, but our lord, the Duke! But—what is 
thy question ?” 

“Thou wert at the hostelry when the flames 
broke out 7” 

“That was I, knave—when our lord, the Duke, 
barat open the door of the chamber with a bat- 


the-axe—elxe had he perished like the rats in the | 


vaults, mayhap |" 

“The vanite! hah! who perished?) Speak!’ 
It is sot thy fault, truly, 
that our lord, the Duke, escaped !” 

* But—” 


that he might eatch a glimpse of the soldier's 


“Art mad, maudit? 
Pierre Bart strove to raise bis head 
face ; for his position, fastened as he was to the 
cart, prevented him from seeing his interlocutor 
“ Did none perish? were all saved?” 


“T have heard of none that were burned,” re- 





mercy of Charles,—their only hope of making 
any terme having rested on the presumed neigh- 
The retreat of 


teat no reinforcements could be looked fer from 


that quarter. 
Burgundy, and at once deputed three bundred 


Liege saw herself at the mercy of 


‘ citizens to wait on Charles, barefooted and in 
their shirts, and present to him the keys of the | 


city, in token that his repentant subjects eurren- 
dered at discretion 


wv. 


= 


with the ground 


“By St. Andrew "’ 
beheld the humbled citizens upon their knees ; 


exclaimed the Duke, ax he | 


plied the guard, “though, as I said before, it wes 


not thy fault, but their fortune that all were net 
consumed—knights, nobles, and men-at-arms ni 
the stables.” 

* Thou wert, then, in the stables?” 


“Ora trath wae 1; and dreaming quietly ef 


lord, the Duke, rattledia mine ears like Gabriel's 
trumpet, hich, Ldoubt not, will eall thy trencher 
ous soul to secount ere my lord, the Duke, is 
done with questioning thee!" 

“And thou wert in the stables?’ 


“Have I not told thee’ But, ly St. Domine 


‘ye do well, rebels and traitors, to cast your-| Deft them in time, for they were apeedily bh 


selves on my mercy 
jour teeth be drawn, at least for the present.” 

“y The Duke then ordered twenty fathems of 

the city wall to be straightway demoliehed— 

the ditch which encompassed the town to be fill- 

ed up—and the towers and ramparts levelled | 
Not content with this, deter- 

“mined that the insurgents should remember their | 
treason, Charles imposed a fine of one hundred and 

twenty thousand florins, deprived the city of its 

‘artillery, its:banners, and its trodesmen’s guilds, | 


{hid finally compelled every inhabitant to stand 


with head uncovered, at the door of his dwell- | 
ing, holding m his hand a lighted torch, whik | 
*himeelf, in his wobes of state, and sword drawn | 
like a conquerer, entered at the head of his army, | 
and proceeded to the market-place, where, ae a 
last indignity, he commanded a great column of 
copper, which marked the spot, to be taken down 
and carried away to Bruges 

It wae a brilliamt, though terrible sight, to the 
unhappy Liegois, to behold the fierce Duke. 
against whom they had vainly riven, now riding 
haughtily through the streets, while they light- 
ed, with depressed terches, his triumphal pro- 
gress. 

During all this time—while the battle between 
‘the Burgundian Prince and his revolted subjects 
was transpiring, aud the subsequent surrender 


“wr or Liege placed Flanders once more at the foot 
~~ of Charles the Rash—our unfortunate publican 


- 


» 


Pierre Bart remained in strict durance, and a 
rey to every kind of fear. Gagged and roughl) 
astened to a cart, without power toe move hand 

or foot, he had passed the dismal hours of early 


day preceding the engagement of St. Tron, until 


hh “at length the sound of artillery annouuced to 
“Ghose who guarded him that the armies were in 


front: 
‘ewollen and bleeding, from the gag which had 


os 


Was 


The poor inn-keeper’s mouth 
been thrust between his teeth, bis limbs were gall d 
with the cords, and hie whole frame stiffened by 
cold, when, after six hours of suffering, a man-— 
at-arme drew near, and removing the gag with | 
an oath, tendered his lips a draught of sour wine 


““Wer't not that our lord, the Duke, designs prisoner, who noticed that he was a tall, and | publican, not as was usual by the disagreeable 


But I will take care that | 


zing like the devil's bonfire [It was a rat-trap 
the like 


from floor to rooting ere one could utter an ane 


house, methinks, for flame ran u wolf 


maria.”’ 


* And all perished—no soul saved! murmur- | 


ed the publican, with a deep groan. Oh, Ged 
have merey on thew—and on me !”’ 
“What 


soldier, bending over Pierre Bart 


muttering ’” 


But the pub 


is the knave 
lican uttered no mere 
nature, The 
strong man, succumbing at last to suffering, had 


overcome, became  insensible 
fainted in his bonds 


The battle went en, with ite changing for- 
tunes—the attack, the repulse, the flight, and 
the triamph—and through all the hours, occupied 
in the slaying of men, in close combat and fierce 
Bart 


Night had come, and all wae silent 


pursuit, Pierre remained uncouscious 
around him, 
when his eyes again opened, to the recognition 
ef objects, and then he fowud himself no louger 
faetened to a cart in the forest, but stretched 
upen some damp straw that was spread upon 
A tire of 


pine-huots, blazing just beyond sn opening iu the 


the ground in one corner of a tent 


eanvae, cast ite glare within, and disclosed the 


figures of a half-dozen men-at-arms seated on | 


wisps ef etraw, and quaffing wine from wooden | 


Outside the tent, and uear the fort, 


several horses were tethered 


flagone 
Pierre Bart found, 

too, that bis arms were no longer pinioned be- | 
hind him with the sharp bowstring, but securely 
fastened to his Re- 


heved by this discovery, he stretched his lower 


side by leatheru thongs 
limbs to their length, in order to enjoy the eom- 
parative freedom which he now felt, while at the 
same time he began to reeall the incidents that 
had led to his present position. As he moved, | 
however, the attention of the soldiers was at. 
tracted from their wine-cups 


Ho, publican!” cried one, whom Pierre | 
Bart recoguized by his voice to be the same man- 
at-uarme that had conversed with him previously, | 
‘art stirring’ and, as he spoke, the soldier | 


rose from his straw wisp, and spproached the | 


made another effort to speak, though every word 
sal ' 


jany bonds,” 


i brought. 


cried the | 


lee to the uncertain future 


THE 


somewhat ungainly, though strongly-built man, 
with black, eyes, high cheek- 
bones, and hair of a reddish hue. He wore the 
breast-plate and steel cap of s horse-soldier, 


good-humored 


but around his head-piece was a band of tartan 
plaid, and «a searf of the same pattern crossed 
rather 


his breast, sustaining a knapsack, or 


pouch, from which protruded the handle of a 


| dagger. 


“Itis a Seot,” said Pierre Bart to himself, as 
he caught the trooper’s glance. 

“Ho! 
slept, or happily, swooned like a woman 


publican! knowest how long thou hast 


' Hah, 


; maudit !” 


“TI know but that I am here—and that, the 
Virgin be praised, ye have loosened somewhat 
answered the inn-keeper, who, in 
the brief space since his awakening, had decided 


| in his mind the course he should pursue—and as 
the preliminary resolved to show no symptom of 


despoadency. “And now, sir islander,—for I 


| perceive thou art no more a Frenchman than 


myself, [ will crave of thee a draught of the wine 
I saw thee quaffing.” 

The trooper stared a moment, surprised at the 
ceitident tone ef his prisoner, and then burst 
ivto «a laugh. 


“Hah! kKnave !" waid he, “I faney thou haat 


lhad « good dream—thou takest thy fortune so 


ecnily ” 


“And why not, friend’? [ am = innocent of 


| crime, or ite intent, and, please God, shall so 


Aud 
as thou art a Seot, and 1 a Swiss, 1 will drink a 


justify myself before his grace the Duke. 


fagon of wine to the mountains we love best.” 
The trooper had listened to the firat words of 
Pierre Bart with a look between amazement 
and anger at the tone of assurauce; but at the 
coucluding requeat, his countenance changed te 


a thoughtful cast, and after pausing a moment, 


| he walked toward the group of soldiers, and re- 
| turned with a couple of flagons of the wine they 


| hod been drinking. 
my wife's cot in Pieardy when the bugle of my | 


* Here, Swise! be thou incendiary or mur- 


derer—and now that I see thy face, 1 must 
way it belies thee, if thou be either—I will pledge 
to what thou namest—the mountains we love 
Drert |" 

A long draught, and the trooper drained his 
Bart fancied 
he saw a tear fall upon the high cheek bones 
the 


growling tone, as if ashamed of what he had done, 


goblet—and as he did so, Pierre 


“Now, maudit!" muttered Seot, in a 
“now to sleep again, if thou canst, and disturb 
us not. To-morrow we enter Liege, and there 
my lord, the Duke, hath commanded thee to be 
The Lord have merey on thee then, I 
Bay ! 


And with this ominous objurgation the Seoteh 


} mercenary resumed his place with his comrades. 
His eyes closed, and | . 
| Pierre 


Bart, pinioned 
regarded them as they drank awhile, then 


uneasily disposing his 
body, 
watched the flickering fire without the tent, and 
then, turning his face to the darkness, pondered 
upon his own situation, and strove to shape his 
experience of the last twenty-four hours into a 
definite reality, from which to for — conclusions 
He rex mbered the 
travellers, who, on the previous morn, had be- 
come guests of the “ Blue Boar'’—he recalled 

lady, and the youthful 
his parting with the group in the 


the strange, unhappy 
page and 
vaults beneath his hostelry. Aud then—oh, then! 


the fire—the ruin' Where now were the cold- 


eyed French noble, his daughter, and the page? 
Bart, 


sciously repeating the words of the man-at-arms 


‘ Perished' murmured Pierre uncon- 
—* like rats in the vaults.” 

And Simon Giitt! Ay, Simon, the faithful 
Switzer, the friend and follower; where now 
was Simon Giitt ’ 

But coutinually the publican’s thoughts re- 
turned to one object. It was the picture of a 
maiden clinging to an old man, and gazing after 
a horseman, as he rode away. It was Angela, 
on the threshold of the mill, holding her uncle's 
hand, and looking tearfully after Pierre Bart. 


Would they ever meet again ? 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


BAD NEWS TO THE MILL. 
Maitre Jean Schaeffer was awakened early on 
the morning of the visit of hie kinsman, the 


\ 


AN ~S Man 
‘ . Ways 


SCOT AND THE SWISS. 


summons of Mama Babette, but by the tones 
of a sweet, youthful voice, making the old mill 
melodious with a matin song. It was Angela 
who sang, and it was she who met him as he 
descended from his lodging-room, with a gay 
laugh and affectionate embrace. 
had arisen batimes, proffering such little offices 
of axsixtance as the moody Babette would ac- 
cept from her, and preparing with her little 
hands, the cakes of meal which made the frugal 
breakfast of the worthy miller; 
was greatly cherished by Augela, who regarded 
him as a miracle of learning and goodness. And, 


The maiden 


for the old man 


indeed, the young girl had cause to love Maitre 
Jean; for, since ehe could remember, he had 
been untiring in his kindness towards herself; 
always ready to ramble with her through the 
forests, teaching her all he knew of the names 
of flowers and planta in the fields, and stars in 
the great blue sky, and a thousand wondrous 
things concerning birds and fishes, and strange ani- 
malk and curious people that dwelt in distant 
quarters of the world. Maitre Jean had travelled 
many years of his life, picking up foreign tongues, 
and possessing himself of much lore that, in 
thowe days, was unattainable to more than one in 
a thousand. Indeed, in youth, Jeau had received 
a clerkly training, being the only son of one who 
kept the library of Basle, and enjoyed opportuni- 
ties which he profited by to the extent of learn- 
ing to read and write. Subsequently, inspired 
by « thirst of adventure, he had while yet a 
young mau travelled in many etrange lands, and 
acquainted himself with the custome and tongues 
of different people than his own timple-hearted 
countrymen of the Swiss cantons. Besides all 
this, Jean had known trouble and affliction, had 
owned worldly substance, and afterwards lost 
all he had gained—had wedded a good wife, who 
bore him children, and then, with her children, 


life, Jean Schaeffer settled in Flanders, where 
his only sister was married to Pierre Bart, a 
publican, and there, at the mill of St. Tron, in 
which his brother-in-law had installed him, he had 
passed fifteen years of his later life, a» Maitre Jean, 
the miller, But during these years, Lisette, the 
wife of Pierre Bart, had passed away, and now 
Jean Schaeffer, more than fifty years of age, felt 
himeelf alone in the werld. Nevertheless, the 
miller was not of a repining mood, though trou- 
bles and experience had giveu him aeautious habit, 
and imparted to his character a sort of timidity, 
Such was 
Maitre Jean, a kind and thoughtful gray haired 
man, and Angela had learned to love him, while 
she learned with docility all he could reveal to 
her. Under his teaching the ebild had early 
mustered the mysteries of letters, and now eould 
read such books as the miller had collected 
during his life, with more than the skill of her 
master. Maitre Jean's library was not a large 
one; a dozen manuscripts, illuminated by monkish 
hands, and some by his own, and two or three of 
the new and quaint books wrought by the mar- 
vellous art of “imprintiog,” then a late disco- 
very, made up a collection in the most secluded 


which yet was no want of courage. 


room of the mill, which was as great a treasure 
in the eyes of Angela and the miller, as the same 
would now be to an antiquarian biblomaniac. 
Maitre Jean quickly responded to Angela's 
greetings by an affectionate kiss, and then sat 
beside her, in his great chair, while Mama Ba- 
bette, more gracious than on the previous eveu- 
ing, sat on the opposite side. Much speculation 
regarding the fortunes of St. Tron and Liege, 
and upon the cannonading which they had heard 
in the night, and upon the soldiers and chiefs at 
the “ Blue Boar,” formed the topic of their con- 
| versation; but ever and anon they would revert 
| to Pierre Bart, and wonder if he were busy in 
| this or that duty at the inn. 
| No neighbor came in during the day—for the 
| peasante, alarmed at the approach of contending 
armies, had mostly taken shelter in the neigh- 
boring fortified towns, and Franz, by the mil- 
ler’s command, remained at home in the mill. 
| Thus passed the hours till noon, and even till the 
long shadows betokened the approach of another 
night, when Maitre Jean expressed hie wonder 
that Pierre Bart did not return. “ Yet, truly,” 
he added, the next instant, observing Angela's 
look of alarm, ‘he is pressed, without doubt, 
by many guests at the inn. I know full well the 
custome of these roystering men of war--they 
are ever loud and frequent in their calls for ser- 








rice ” 


died; until, at length, when past the prime of 


Jean, my father might 
send Simon Giitt.”’ 
‘Ay, darling, but Si- 
mon Giitt hath likewise 
hie tasks; and mayhap, 
Pierre Bart stays for | 
the night, as before — 
Without doubt, he will | 
be here anon.” 


“ But, dear Maitre | 


Anon! but they wait- 
ed, and the hours pase- 
ed on, later and later in 
the darkness, till at 
length midnight found | 
the two watchers sitting | 
before 
their fire, the maiden’s | 
hand clasped in that of | 
the 


looked up in his face, 


the embers of | 


miller, while she 
and sadly murmured, 
“ He will not come to- | 
night.” 

Maitre Jean and An- 
gela little that | 
night, and next morn- 
ing the servitor Franz | 


tlept 


was dispatched, on the | 
miller’s own horse, to | 
ride to the “Blue 
Boar,” even at the riek 
of being stopped by the 
soldiers Charles ; 
though his master gave 
him store of cautious 
his 


indeed, 


of 


instructions ae to 
behavior and the road. No accident, 
happened to Franz, but towards noontime he 
returned, pale and trembling. 

“Well, Franz! what—speak, man; what ails 
thee?" cried the miller, growing pale in his 
turn, 

“Ah, Franz'—my father? Where 
exclaimed Angela, wringing her hands. 

“There is no ‘Blue Boar!’ alas!" returned 
Franz, ominously shaking his head. And then, 
to the hurried questions of the maiden and his 
master, the serving-man answered with a fearful 
tale, how he had ridden through the forest, and 
met no soul till he reached the spot where once 
stood the inn; how he found it burned to the 
ground, the ruins still smoking, as they lay 
heaped together; how he called aloud, and rode 
round the naked wall, receiving no response ; 
until, at last, he saw a terrible sight—the body 
of a man tied to a scorched tree near the ruined 
tavern gates, his naked back and limbs all cut 
and flayed, with great wounds that laid open the 
bone; how he had recognized this poor man as 
one of the grooms that had served in Pierre 
Bart's stable— 

Here Franz stopped, shuddering at the recol- 
lection. 

“And what told he thee? 
cried the miller. 

* Alas! master, he could not speak, because he 
was stone dead,” returned Franz, with a look of 
horror. 

“Oh, me! oh, Virgin! where is my poor fa- 
ther?”” murmured Angela. Franz only shook 
his head. He had no more to tell, for the sight 
of the wretched groom, scourged to death, had 
driven him back to the mill, swiftly as horse 
could bear him. 


yee 


ia he 


Speak, Franz,” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE REVENGE OF A PRINCE. 

“Bring hither the villain who fired his own 
house in the hope of destroying cried 
| Charles of Burgundy, as he sat next day in the 
great chair of the town-hall of Liege, his ducal 
crown upou his head, and a furred robe with the 
cross of St. Andrew upon its front, covering his 
“Bring hither the traitor—that 
he be confronted with these rebel citizens. I 
trow we shall findawork for the hangman ere 


us!” 


eoat of mail. 


long !”" 

Charles glanced around with a smile to his own 
chiefs, and a withering frown as his eyes fell 
upon the long liue of humbled citizens of Liege, 
who, clad in their civie robes, stood, with down- 
cast looks, awaiting the pleasure of the fierce 
Lord of Burgundy. The triumphal entree of 
Charles had oceupied the morning, and now the 
magistrates of the city had been summoned 
before the judgment seat of their offended 
Prince. 

“Bring hither the traitor!” and at the man- 
date repeated without the hall, a stir was 
noticeable at the great doors, and presently 
Pierre Bart, guarded by two archers, was led 
Mito the ducal presence. The publican turned 
pile when he found himself made to kneel be- 
fore the angry-viaaged Prince, but preserved a 
calm demeanor, permitting not his eyes to fall 


| before the frown of Charles. 


“Thou art brought hither, fellow, that the in- 
stigators of the deed which thou did’st perpe- 
trate may, through thy confession, be brought to 
justice. Speak, slave! and preserve thy wretch- 
ed life !” 

The Duke uttered these words in a terrible 
voice, expecting to behold the inn-keeper prostrate 
himself at once to reveal whatsoever he knew. 
But, to his astonishment, and that of all his lords, 
the accused remained silent, kneeling with his 
eyes lifted to the angry face that threatened him. 
“Hah! art dumb? By St. George! it were 
well thy tongue wagged shortly, or there be 
those who will make thee cry out, were thy 
throat split. Speak instant!y—who are thy ac- 
complices in this matter! Look about thee, 
and without fear name the false loons, though 
they be the highest heads of this rebel town of 
Liege.” 

“IT am a Switzer!” replied Pierre Bart, in a 
measured voice. “And, albeit my condition 
hath been humble as a servant of other men; 
yet, with a halter round his neck, and kneeling 
like a caitiff serf, I hold that no true Switzer 








should speak—even to the Emperor!” 


| Duke of this realm of Flanders! 
' 


A murmur of wrath ran through the cirele 
of Burgundians who overheard this bold speech, 
and Charles himself was so amazed that be 
opened his eyes in a wide etare at the pri- 
soner. Then, as if amazed at the publican’» 
fool-hardiness, he laughed loudly, and exclaimed, 

“Up, then, my treacherous host, and staal, 
if thou canst, before thy Prince. Up! we givm 
thee thy Swiss will, but let no lie come from thy 


| e 
| mouth, knave 


It was easy to perceive that Pierre Bart wean 


| thoroughly roused in spirit by the accusative 


which were so liberally heaped upon him. Hie 
broad breast heaved fast, and the usual maddy 
hue of his cheek had given place to an ashy 
pallor. But it was likewise apparent that am 
fear actuated the man, for his eye blenched sat, 
neither did his hand, which he now raised, trete- 
ble in the least. On the contrary, he retard 
the gaze of Charles with an undanuated glance, 


' and elevating his arm, as if in appeal to heaven, 


said solemnly :— 

“Charles de Bourgogne ! by the grace of Ged, 
I. a free See 
man, have upheld your cause, and speken we 


of you at alltimes. For the charge made again’ 


me—that I did fire mine own house to peril tlw 


life of my guest, or to beacon foemeu to corm- 
pase his destruction, I do deny it, and offer my 
body against mine accuser, whosoever he be— 
proclaiming him perjured and forsworn uniees 
he make good the foul charge, whether be he 
man-at-arme or squire !” 

“Or Duke!” said Charles, as soon as the pub- 
liean had concluded his bold defence ; “or Dube, 
thou villain !—for it is I, Charles of Burgundy, 
who have accused thee of this crime!" 

“Let the wretch be dragged at once to ter- 
ture!" cried a noble, stepping forward, hiv baad 
upon his sword, and his eyes glaring upon the 
inn-keeper. 

Patience, my lord of Campo Basso!” enid the 
Duke, quietly, motioning back the dark-featera 
Italian, who had drawn his sword in appares® 
anger. “This free-epoken Swiss knows that ¥ 
am one of great forbearance and long sufferings 
yet, in truth, it were too much—what say yum, 
my lords, shall the Duke of Burgundy accey® 
the challenge of this knight of the ‘ Blue Bear? 
Hah!” 

A burst of scornful laughter broke from tie 
nobles, and then Charles turned, with a fiers» 
look to the inn-keeper. 

T give thee till the sun sets, publican, to eem- 
sider whether thou hadst better confess thy cruz, 
and reveal the names of those who ect thee an?” 
said the Duke, sweeping the line of Liegots cifi- 
zene with his withering glance; ‘and that thy 
memory may be refreshed, meantime we wil} 
e’en have thy blood made to circulate. Hn- 
Maitre Francois! let the knave be taken henep 
and scourged !" 

“ Scourged !" exclaimed the Switzer—a brighd 
flush mounting to his cheeks, as he made an eF 
fort to approach the Duke. But the archers 
seized him quickly, and ina moment more dragged 
him from the audience-chamber to the grea 
square court-yard of the town-hall, where = 
crowd of white-faced people of Liege, hept fram 
entering by Burgundian pikes, were waiting 
anxiously the fate of their friends arraigned? 
before the Duke. Francois, a wiry and sallens- 
faced maitre d’armes accompanied the archers, 
as they hurried their prisoner to the centre af 
the square, where a column of stone, with a 
ring-bolt at its foot, denoted the spot where com- 
tumacious offenders were customarily scourge’ 

into a condition of obedience. 

Pierre Bart remained as in a stupor, while the 
archers, directed by Maitre Francois, proceedewdl 
to divest him of his clothing, until he stood naked 
and shivering before the crowd of citizens, ser- 
vitors and soldiers, who filled the quandranghe. 
Many faces of the former were familiar to the 
inn-keeper, but if the owners of them felt pity 
in their hearts for hie misfortunes, there wae ner 
outward token shown, for terror of the Burgem- 
dians controlled them all. The publican was 
uuresistingly made to kneel at the foot of the 
stone pillar, aud his arms embracing it closely, 
both hands were bound together. The maitvz 
d’armes then beckoned to his side a gigantic fa- 
lower, who performed in general the duty «f 
military executioner, and gave the signal for finge3- 
lation. Pierre Bart felt, then, for the firet tizze,. 
the blow of a scourge upon his flesh. 

‘“‘ And now, ye rebel tradesmen!” cried Charlee, 
after the publican had been forced out, “I knew 
that ye are plotting, even now, some fatuarm 
scheme of treason. My Lord Campo Basso, did 
not this Swiss boor who fired his house, receive 
in secret, and dismiss suddenly, some ane op 
more of these rebel burghers, ere yet we oorm- 
pied hia hostelry ?” 

‘‘ 1 did order one of the traitor’s grooms to te 
scourged till he confessed as much,” replied th 
Italian, with a sinister glance at the citizens 
‘and the fellow acknowledged that certain e#i- 
zens harbored with this publican, and departed 
suddenly, alarmed by our approach.” 

‘Hear ye that? Hear ye that?” demanded 
Charles of the dismayed citizens. “ What hare 
ye now but to confess !” 

‘* Most noble Duke,” ventured one of the ¢7%3- 
zens, ‘‘ it is impossible that citizens of Liege exp 
answer such accusations, when, in truth, seme 
rash man may have been guilty. If your High- 
ness would permit the groom to be broaght 
hither, and confronted with us all, then if ther» 
be one among us guilty, let him suffer,” 

“Hah! by St. George, that is just!” crie® 
Charles. “My Lord Campo Basso, let the slave 
be brought before us!” 

“It is impossible!” answered the Italian, with 
a malicious smile. ‘The wretch died, while ye 
they scourged him!” 

“ By St. Dominic! that is not well?” mut 
tered the Duke. “Nevertheless,” he added, a» 
he fancied he discovered a movement of sat 
faction on the part of the Liegois, ‘“ the slave’» 
death shall not save ye! Away! and let your 
rebel townsmen know—that Charies of Bar- 
gundy demands from Liege, twenty of bac 





noblest heads to fall ere set of sun!” 
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With these appalling words the fierce Duke 
arose, aud turned from the wretched citizens, 
who had flung themselves upon their knees, with 
@utstretched hands. The Italian count, Campo 
Baseo, glanced malevolently at their appealing 
eountenances, and said, scornfully, 

* Caat lota, my masters! “Twill be your best 
way of choosing the twenty tradesmen! Get ye 
to your dice "" 

And with a laugh at this sally, the other nobles 
and knights followed their master from the 
council room to an inner apartment, leaving the 
despairing burghers to bear the fiat of their con- 
queror to the assembled citizens without. This 
the Liegoia slowly proceeded to do, descending 
with bowed head the stair steps which conduct- 
ed to the court-yard, and walking in grave silence 
through the crowd which silently made a path 
for them. Thus they crossed the square, lifting 


their gaze a moment to behold the naked form of 


aman chained to the seourging pillar—his flesh 
bloody and quivering beneath the blows of the 
executioner, his hair wet with sweat covering 
his face. They knew thie wretched man was 
Pierre Bart, who had been host of the “ Blue 
Boar.” (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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All the Contents of THE POST are set up 
Expressly for it, and it alone. It is not 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 








TERMS. 

Th? subscription price of THE POST is $2 a year 
€a advaace—served inthe city by Carriers—or 4 cents a 
singie number. 

THE POST is believed to have a larger country sub- 
@cription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union 
without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for 
every taste—the young and the old, the /adies and gentle- 
mien of the family may all find in its ample pages some- 
thing adapted to their peculiar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can generally be obtain- 
ed at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. Owing, 
however, to the great and increasing demand for the 
Paper, those wishing back numbers had better apply as 
early as possible, our rule being “First come, first 
served.”’ 

REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—-We eannot 
endertake to return rejected communications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is generally worth making 
# clean copy of. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST is an admirabie 
macedium for advertisements, owing toits great circula- 
tion, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and other 
matters of general interest, are preferred. For rates, see 
‘head of advertising columns. 
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Mr. ARTHUR’s NEw NovELET.—The name 
of Mr. Arthur's new novelet, the publication of 
which we design commencing iu the first num- 
ber of the new year, is 


JESSIE LORING; 


OR, 
THE HAND AND NOT THE HEART. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS.—The notes of all solvent 
banks will be taken in payment of subscrip- 
fions to THE PostT—although, of course, we 
prefer gold or silver. 

Subscribers who find a difficulty in getting 
anything under a five dollar note to remit, should 
bear in mind that we send the paper three years 
for five dollars. All should also remember that 
im times like these, itis better to subscribe to an 
old and firmly established paper like Tue Post, 
which a “crisis” in the money market scarcely 
affects, than to papers of a more transient and 
teas reliable character. 





WALEING STICES. 

The use of some support for the wearied 
limbs of the traveller, or to sustain the totter- 
ing steps of age, is so natural, that walking 
sticks or staves must have been in use even 
among the antediluvian patriarchs. We can 
easily figure to ourselves the venerable Methuse- 
fab, leaning upon his staff, and lecturing his 
youthful grandsons of only seven hundred and 
Gifty years or thereabouts, for their boyish indis- 
-cretions; or our great progenitor, sitting upon 
wome grassy bank, in the evening of his days, 
and propping his chin upon his cane, as he re- 
lated with the garrulity of age the story of that 
apple, “the sad cause of all our woe.” 


‘The earliest use of the staff noticed by the 
eacred writers, is the reference to it in the re- 
mark of Jacob, Gen. xxxii, “ With my staff I 
pase over this Jordan;” that it wae a mark of 
distinction, and that men of wealth were recog- 
nized by peculiarities in their staves, may be in- 
ferred from the narrative of Judah's miscon- 
duct, Gen. xxxviii. The earliest allusion to 
it by profane writers occurs in the famous 
riddle of the Sphynx, solved by Gdipus. “ There 
is an animal,” thus ran the riddle, ‘ which goes 
pon four feet in the morning, upon two at noon, 
and upon three in the evening, and its strength 
decreases with the increase of the number of its 
feet.” The reply of GEdipus was, in substance, 
‘that man, in infancy, crawled upon his hands and 
feet, in manhood walked uprightly, and in 
old age supported his tottering steps with a 
staff. 


The rod or staff of Moses, which, in his hands, 
worked such wonders, indicates another use of 
this instrument to which allusion is often made 
by Homer. The sceptre-staff ot Achilles, and 
ef Agamemnon, are often spoken of, and were 
regarded as sacred. 

The sculptures of Egypt and of Nineveh bear 
evidence of the use of the staff as an indication 
ef authority. It is found in the hands of high 
officers of state, and in many instances the 
Gigure carved at the head of the staff seems to 
indicate the particular rank of the bearer. 
Among the Egyptians the lotus-flower head was 
the emblem of priestly dignity. 

‘The material used for the staff was different 
in different countries. In Greece, the narthex, 
ez stem of the giant-fennel, from its lightness 
and strength was a favorite article. In Egypt 
several species of reed were used for the same 
purpose ; and their weaknees and insecurity were 
made emblems of the insincerity and fickleness 
of Egypt iteeif. 

The Bourdon or Pilgrim's staff was a strong 
and stout stick about five feet in length, shod at 
‘the lower end with an iron spike for convenience 
and security in ascending steep acclivities. 
About a foot from the top was a large protu- 
berance either natural or artificial upon which 
the hand of the pilgrim might rest securely. 
The portion abeve this protuberance was usual- 


ly hollow, and used as a receptacle for relics of 
the saints, and occasionally for articles of more in- 
trinsie value ; sometimes this portion of the staff 
was fashioned into a rude musical instrument. 
This hollow tube was surmounted by a simall 
hollow globe, and near the top a crook was at- 
tached for the purpose of sustaining a courd-bot- 
tle of water. On his return from Palestine, the 


| pilgrim usually fastened a branch of the palin to 


the top of his staff in token of hia accomplished 
pilgrimage. Saffron and the silkworm were 
both brought into England in the hollow of the 
pilgrim’s staff. Money was often carried in the 
At the present day, weapons, medi- 
cines, amall telescopes, instantaneous light ap- 
paratus, &e, are not unfrequeutly concealed in 
the hollow of a cane. 


same way. 


The Alpenstock, which is deserving of apecial 
notice from its frequent mention by travellers is 
a stout pole about six feet in length, with aniron 
spike at one end, and a chamois horn at the 
other. It is indispensable in Alpine travel, both 
in aiding the traveller to balance himself, and in 
enabling him to climb with safety. 

The use of canes as orcamental appendages to 
men of rank, seema to have been introduced into 
England about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Almost all the full length portraits of 
the nobility of that century, represent them as 
carrying and richly 
adorned with gold. There is in the British mu- 
seum & manuscript inveutory of the contents of 
the royal palace at Greenwich, taken at the 
death of Henry VIILI., 
tries are the following: 


heavy canes, mounted 


in which among other en- 
“A cane garnished with 
sylver and gilte with- Astronomie upon it. A 
cane garnished with golde, having a perfume in 
the toppe; under that a diall, with a pair of 
twitchers and a pair of compasses of golde; and 
a foot rule of golde, a knife and a file of golde, 
with a whetstone tipped with golde.” Rather a 
heavy burden, one would think, even for the gi- 
gantic Bluebeard to carry. 

In the seventeenth century, when luxury and 
extravagance were rife in everything, canes were 
the “ particular vanity” of the 
mense sums were expended in procuring the 


French, and im- 


choicest materials and the most costly decora- 
tions for them; and England, which for centu- 
ries refused to imitate France iv anything, except 
her follies, was not slow in copying the fashion 
of her walking sticks. The kind most highly 
prized were made of choice specimens of mar- 
ble or agate, richly veined or clouded. These 
were very slender, and mounted with silver, 
gold, amber, or precious stones. The allusions 
to these in the works of the popular writers of 
the day, are very abundant. Pope, in his Rape 
of the Lock, describes 


‘Sir Plume, of amber snuff-box justly vain, 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane.’ 


And Gay, in “The enumerating the 
contents of a fashionable gentleman's wardrobe, 


Van,” 


says, 
‘* Here clouded canes midst heaps of toys are found, 
And inlaid tweezer cases strew the ground.” 

The most humorous description of these fashion- 
able follies, however, is found in the Tattler for 
Dec. 6, 1709, said to have been the joint produc- 
tion of Addison and Steele. Isaac Bickerstaff 
there represents himself as issuing licenses and 
regulations for the beaux of the time, as to the 
carrying of “‘ canes, perspective glasses, orange 
flower waters, and the like ornaments of life.” 
The respective parties were licensed to carry 
walking sticks, provided they did not walk with 
them under the arm, nor brandish them in the 
air, nor hang them on a button. One of the pe- 
titioners desired permission to retain his cane, 
because it had become as indispensable to him 
‘as any other of his limbs,” and because “the 
knocking of it upon his shoe, leaning one leg 
upon it, or whistling upon it with his mouth, 
are such great reliefs to him in conversation, 
that he does not know how he should be good 
company without it.” He is thereupon ordered 
to bring this invaluable article to the inspector 
for examination, and it is found to be “very 
curiously clouded, with a transparent amber 
head, and a blue ribbon to hang it on his 
wrist.” 

In the latter part of the last century, ladies 
advanced in life were in the habit of carrying 
walking sticks, five or six feet in length, made of 
wood, ivory, whalebone or green glass, very 
slender, mounted with gold, and terminating at 
the top with a shepherd’s crook. It was cus- 
tomary to manufacture these in such a way as 
to give them a twisted appearance throughout. 
About the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, two sorte of canes were carried by the 
fashionable young men, a short bamboo cane, 
with a crook at the tep, and a stout, warty, or 
knotted stick, frequently of some peculiar or 
grotesque form. Another kind of walking sticks, 
which have always had a certain degree of popu- 
larity, are those having the heads carved in cu- 
rious forms, in imitation of human or ani- 
mal faces, or those of imaginary creatures. 
These probably originated with the fool's or jes- 
ter’s bauble, in the middle ages, which was a 
short stick surmounted with a fool's head or 
puppet. 

In the latter part of the last, century, there 
lived at Kincraigie, Scotland, a Scotchman named 
James Robertson, but better known as “the 
daft Highland laird,” who, possessing some talent 
in carving, and a very eccentric disposition, was 
accustomed to carve in wood effigies of the heads 
of both friends and enemies, (the latter in cari- 
cature,) and fasten them upoa the top of his 
walking stick. He finally changed these daily, 
and his friends were accustomed to inquire when 
they met him, ‘“‘ Wha hae ye up the day, laird ?” 
to which he would reply by giving the name of 
the person and his reason for selecting him. 

The habit of carrying weapons concealed in 
canes has become prevalent within a few years 
past, and the markets are now eupplied with 
sword-canes, spear-canes, pistol-canes, &c.; & 
very foolish practice—for nothing conduces more 
surely to street affrays, bar-room fights, and 
bloody rencontres, than the practice of carrying 
concealed weapons. Walking sticks have been 
contrived to supply other wants of the traveller 
or the artist, but they will hardly come into 
general use. Among these ingenious but prac- 
tically useless contrivances, we have seen um- 
brella canes, and canes which could be trans- 
formed into a camp-stool, an artist's easel, or a 
chair. 

The variety of substances which have been 
used for the manufacture of walking sticks is 
almost infinite, and they have been taken in al- 
most equal quantities from the animal, the vege- 
table, and the mineral kingdoms. Articles apps- 
rently utterly wanting in adaptation to this pur- 
pose, have, under the manipulation of skillful 
and ingenious hands, been manufactured inte 





canes of great beauty. 


There are, nevertheless, certain materials which 
the manufacturer, in making canes for a general 
market, greatly prefers. These are, among the 
woods, from Fwrope, blackthorn, crab—espe- 
cially the warted crab—maple, ash, oak, beech, 
orange tree, cherry tree, furze tree, cork tree, 
and Spanish reed, (arundo donar. ) These are 
mostly cut toward the end of autumn 

The West Indies furnish the supple jack, pi- 
mento, cabbage, orange, and lemon tree, coffee 
shrub, Indian briar, grandilla, lignum vite, rose- 
wood, cocoa-nut, and other palme. 

From the East Indies are procured several 
species of calamus or climbing palm, known in 
trade aa ratans, dragons and Penang lawyers: 
numerous epecies of bambusa, known as white 
and black bamboos, wangees, jambees, and dog 


head canes; ground ratana, Malaceas and dra- 
gons—the last mainly from Singapore. 

The United States contribute maple, hickory, 
wild cherry, ironwood or hornbeam, 
branches, palmetto, Ke. 
by the manufacturers are rhinoceros’ hide 
horns, whalebone, horn, tortoise shell, 
bone, whales’ rib, the horn of the narwhal, 
eaoutchone, especially in the form of protean, 
gutta percha, shark's steel, iron, and 


copper. 


spine, 


are quite a number of processes necessary. If 
the material is of any of the forest wooda, it is 
usually purchased with the bark on, and hence 
requires peeling. This is readily accomplished 
by boiling the stick for a couple of hours, when 
the bark will yield readily to the finger nail. 


It is next to be straightened. This is effected 
by plunging it in a dry sand bath, till it is sof- 
tened, and then putting one end in a deep notch 
in a stout plank, and bending it in different direc- 
tions till it becomes perfectly straight ; even the 
bamboos generally undetgo this process. If the 
cane is to have a crook at the top, thia is pro- 
duced by plunging it in hot, damp sand, when it 
speedily loses its elasticity, and can be bent into 
any shape, and will retain the form given it 
when it becomes cold. It is then fashioned, 
carved, or ornamented, according to the fancy of 
the and 
scraped, polished or colored, to meet the demand 
of the prevailing fashion. 


manufacturer, stained, or charred, 


The ferule and the head, where they are requir- 
ed,are nextapplied. The ferule is usually of brass, 
with a cast iron tip, and is attached by one or 
more rivets. The head is a matter of more mo- 
ment. Gold, silver, carved ivory, tortoise shell, 
horn, precious stones, the feet and hoofs of 
fawns, baked, and trimmed with silver, and a 
great variety of other matters, are used for this 
purpose. Often the skill of the carver is ex- 
erted in these ornaments, and some of the finest 
specimens of carving in ivory in existence, are 
used for the garniture of the walking stick. 
The principal seats of this manufacture are 
London, Hamburg, Berlin, and Vienna, Jy Pariz, 
too, there are considerable manufactories of the 
finer qualities. In this country the trade has 
not been prosecuted to a very great extent, 
though there are some manufactories which are 
gradually increasing their business. 


The largest manufacturer of these articles in 
the world, is H. C. Meyer, of Hamburg. He 
euploys over 300 people in that city, and has 
also a branch establishment in New York. Like 
most of the other manufacturers of walking 
sticks, he is an Israelite. Another manufacturer 
in London, also of the nsme of Meyer, sells an- 
nually about 600,000 walking sticks of different 
styles. The production of canes in Paris, by 
all the makers, is estimated at $300,000 per 
annum. The extent to which the bamboo and 
calamus are used for this purpose may be esti- 
mated from the fact that the export from the 
port of Canton (China), alone, in 1546, was 
1,200,000 sticks. 

The immense consumption of such an an arti- 
cle of mere luxury is but an indication of the 
rapidly increasing wealth of the world. 





MAIL ROBBERIES. 

A Mr. Tuckerman has been recently detected 
as the perpetrator of several very considerable 
robberies of the mail on the route between New 
York aud Boston. The entire letter mails, on 
several occasions, were abstracted. These valu- 
able mails, it appears, are carried in a car into 
which various loungers and smokers are admit- 
ted—and Mr. Tuckerman, by a profuse distri- 
bution of first-quality segars, managed to blind 
the employees of the road, and commit his depre- 
dations almost unsuspected by them. 

The people of this country find great amuse- 
ment in Mr. Dickens's pictures of the imbecility 
and corruption of certain English officiala—but 
what do they think of the practice of carrying 
such valuable mail matter in a kind of baggage 
and smoking car?! 

The English have a system of Post Office 
drafts, by which money can be remitted in small 
amounts, with perfect safety, from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Why cannot we have 
such a system in this country? It would save 
thousands of dollars yearly to the publishing fra- 
ternity alone. 

It is well for our national pride that we have 
no Dickens in this country. 





“No MAN SHALL BE PuT Twice IN Jro-| 
PARDY FOR THE SAME OFFENCE.”—According 
to the “ Law Times,” a periodical published in 
London, this ancient maxim of the English law 
has at length been completely abrogated. Little 
by little has this maxim been pared away, in the 
desire of the courts to do justice to offenders, 
until at length, by a late decision, there is nothing 
left of it. 

For one, we are not sorry that this ancient 
principle has been abrogated. While no one could 
approve of a vexatious system of prosecution 
and re-prosecutions, unsupported by additional | 
proof, neither does it comport with justice and | 
reason, that a crimival who has escaped convic- 
tion from a lack of evidence against him, should | 


withstanding the discovery of testimony making | 
his criminality clearly apparent. The great end 


question, at the same time that it aleo demands 


character may be discouraged. 





A MAGAZINE AND A NEWSPAPER CoMBINED. 


economy, cannot do better than subscribe for it, 
and save the price of a magazine. If you 





& mere newspaper no literary matter—but in 
subscribing for THE Post you get a reasonable 
supply of both. 
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DUGANNE AND GRACE GREENWOOD.—Ovw ing 
to the late period at which Mr. Duganne’s nove- 
Tue Raw ot 
necessarily will run over 


let was received, “ BURGUNDY” 
into the new year 

Grace Greenwood informs ua that her st: 
“Four tn Hanp” 


that siekness prevented its complet 


Ty of 


is hearly finished. We regret 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ton in time | 
to be presented to our readers during the 
such casualities are bse 


The “ Four ts Hasp” ther 
fore necessarily must go over till I 


sent vear—but 


human control 
In compensation for the above, our re ace re 
must give us credit for two excellent stories not | 
announced in our programme—Captain Reid's 
‘Tue War TRAIL,” and Miss 


and interesting picture of 


in * THE 


apirited novelet 
graphic 
Hate AND THE | 
of 


| English country lift 


ig other shorter 


} 
| stories 


oak, vine 
Other materials used | 
and | 


ivory, 


| on account of ita size 
In the manufacture of the walking stick, there | 


xp! mation ww 


We } 


selves, though as we Liavpe that 


make this « 


justice to our- 
our readers 


most without exception, have made up the 


nuinds for another year’s cruise with us throug! 


InSe, it may not be greatly needed 
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TYPe.—Our readere, we thir 


will type we now use upon the paper 
We found | 


the smaller-faced type that we used about 


and legibility 
ave ir 


ago, so hard on our own eyes, in reading the | 
proofs, that we were very glad to give it up 
Our present type seems to us about the proper r| 
medium—and to it we expect to adhere. The | 


eyes are too important organs to be trifled with 





AUTUMN WooDs 

Ah ‘t too blest 
Forever in thy colk 
Amidst the 

To rove and dream for aye 


‘twere al 
red shades to stray 


kisses of the soft south-west 


low strife. 
That makes men mad—the 
power 


And leave the vai 


tug for wealth and 
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The passions and the ¢ 
And waste its little hour 


ares that wither lif 


—Bryant 


| 


tv To appreciate a free country, you must | 4 
travel in a despotic state. 


the open air, 


It is like coming into 
after visiting a prison 

[ew If a person does something badly, which 
we expected hina to do well, we apt to say 
that There 
are few phrases which show a greater amount 


are 
“we could have accomplished ai 
of modesty 

te” Whoever 
scruples, 


life with 
attention 
incur 


loads unnecessary 
of others 
his of 


gularity without reaping the reward of superior 


to 


provokes the 


conduct, and the censure sin- 
virtue. 

ie” The Albany Knickerbocker cautions four 
black cats that are continually serenading in the 
back shed, that there is a sausage 
doors to the right 

fe” A man who is willing to take another's 


Opinion, 


shop two 


has to exercise his judgment in the 
choice of whom to follow, which is often as 
nice a matter as to judge of the thoughts them- 
selves. 
sionate 
parlor. 
te A happy comment on the annihilation 
of time and space by locomotive agency, was 
uttered by a little child, who rode fifty miles 
in a railroad train, and then was taken in a 
coach to her uncle’s house, some five miles fur- 
ther on. Being asked on her arrival if she came 
by the train, she said. ‘‘ We came a little way 
in the train, and all the rest of the way in a 


= To ascertain whether a woman is pas- 


or not, take a muddy dog into the 


carriage.” 
ce The effects of an over night’s spree, 
Alexander Smith, the poet, thus portrays: 


‘ | often sat 
At those wild drinking bouts, which seem‘d divine 
In a yreat flash of wit—and rose next morn, 
Throat like the parched Sahara, 
Loud as a cotton mill !”’ 


and each ear 
te Lord Bacon—-that great authority in 
judgment, critical, philosophical, and legal—has 
told ua, that ‘It is the part of a just judge to 
take into consideration not only facts, but the 
times and circumstances of facts.” 

te A secret has been admirably defined to 
be “anything made known to everybody in a 
whisper.” 

te” A Dutchman thus describes 
Yorkers :—“ Fine people,” he, 
about der sthreets all day scheating each odder, 
and dey call dat pusiness.” 

te Sheridan was once taken ill in conse- 
quence of a fortnight’s continued dining out and 
dissipation. He sent for Dr. Heberden, 
prescribed rigid abstinence, and, calling again 
soon afterwards, asked his patient if he was 
attending to that The answer being 
affiirmative—-" Right,” the doctor; * 
the only way to seeure you length of days.” 
“T do not doubt it,’ said Sheridan; “ for these 
three last days since I began have been the 
longest to me in my life.” 

te Horace Walpole mentions a skeptical 


the New 


says “dey go 


who 


advice. 


said "tis 


bon cirant who, being urged to become a Roman 
Catholic, objected that it was a religion enjoin- 
ing too many fasts and requiring such implicit 
faith. ‘“* You give ua,” he observed, “ 
to eat and too much to swallow.” 


too little 


Take physic, pomp; 


Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel; 
That thou may’st shake 
And show the heavens more just 


the superflux to them 


—Srhak speare 


ie 


Pt 7 he odore |} 


Hook, 


observed that everything was 


in describing a badly- 
Pall dinner, 
sour but the vinegar. 

te’ The following contains the alphabet :— 
John P. Brady gave me a black walnut box of 
quite a emall size. 





| 


¥ | the still is the worm that never dies.” 
be allowed to go thereafter unpunished, not | 


of the law should be justice—and justice seems | 


to us to demand the abrogation of the maxim in | ; 
| for the purpose of arcertaining the proportion 


the exercise of a sound discretion in the courts, | gentlemen who arranged their hair with 


so that prosecutions of a merely vexatious | 


| 
| 
' 
| 


sub- | complished. 
scribe for a magazine you have no news—if for | 


Such is THE Post, and those wishing to study | | long-continued action is the grand appointment 


te A wise man is never less alone than when 
he is alone. 

te “What do you think of whiskey, Dr 
Johnson?” hicecoughed Boswell, after emptying 

a sixth tumbler of tuddy. “Sir,” said the doe- 
tor, “it penetrates my soul like the still small 
\ voice of conscience, and doubtless the worm of 


te Old men go to death. Death comes to 
| young men. 
iv A French statistical writer once took 


his station near the ataircase, at a London bail, 


their fingers before entering the room, and 
found them average about twenty-nine out of 
thirty 

ta” Action is the great law—slow, steady, 
| —by which all healthful, perfect works are ac- 
—Labor and Live. 


tw An editor, speaking of a contemporary, 
says he “can’t bear a natural fool.” The latter 
replies that ‘“ unfortunately, his maternal ances 
tor could.” 
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CP The charms that fashion 
would be considered positive defecta, if nature 


lends to woman 


had given them 


is to ran ble ean ae |- 


know } 


fe Those whose lot it 


dom write: and those whe ow to write, 
very seldom ramble 
Pe Reputation would be of little 


ithe power of every concealed enemy to 


» not but they 


cood te Sav. 


De De ffaut. 


him 
Mme 


gentleman i’ oa 


udout 


re Geof 
literary 


spute became 


Warm, and many bigh words were exe 


with great acrimony *Tlow now '" 2 


tual friend, step ping between them 


ths it vou are elandestin ed?” 


Cv Says Sterne, “ 


we look too far, we 


ly marri 
The grand error of life is, 


seale the heavens—we dig 
down the centre of the 
ft ourselves Truth lies before us: 


we forge it is 


in the highway path, and the ploughman treads on 
it with clouted shoes.” 
a “J 


tween attraction of gravi 


tell me the difference be- 
tation and attraction of 
Attract 
to the 


ohn, can vou 


cohesion?" Yes, sir ion of gravita- 
and the 


attraction of cohesion preven its his getting up 


tion pulls a drunken man ground, 
ain.” 
“' P Very 


that though he 
language 


remark of Camden 
that the English 
Hebrew or as 


true was the 
would not say 
Wis as sacred as the 
learned as the Greek, 
the Latin, courteous 
courtlike as the French, 


Italian. 


yet it was as fluent as 
the Spanish, 


umorous as the 


iis as as 


and as 
AN ancient town, 


avery ancient town, 


With rotten wharves, and quiet, grassy streets, 


And quaint old houses wrinkled in the sun! 


te It is a custom to bind a thread on one’s 
finger for the sake of remembering anything 
This is a very ancient practice, for we read, Deu- 
6. And theu shalt bind them for 
a sign upon thine hands, and they 


frontlets between thine eyes.” 


terohomy, 


o 6 


shall be as 


W MEN all sins are old in us, 
And go upon crutches, covetousness 
Does yen then lie in her cradle. 


— Decker 
cw It is impossible to diminish poverty by 
the multiplication of goods; for manage as we 
may, misery and suffering will always cleave to 
the border of superfluity.—Jacobi. 
te A famous comic actor, 
has just died at Vienna. 


named Scholz, 
He was very aged, ha- 
ving been for an almost impossible number of 
years on the stage, and his last words were :— 
‘Oh, what a bitter thing it is to die without ta- 
king leave of the stage.” 

te The Turks have a proverb that the devil 
tempts industrious men, but idle men tempt the 
devil 

’Pis strange the miser should his cares employ 

To gain those riches he can ne’er enjoy; 

Is it less strange the prodigal should waste 

His wealth to purchase what he ne’er can taste ? 

—Pope. 

ty A favorite mode of introduction in Brazil 
is said to be, “ This is my friend; if he steals 
anything from you I am responsible for it.” 

te At the concert lately given at the Court 
of Vienna in honor of Lizst, the great artist 
having left his glove on the piano, there was an 
instantaneous rush to the ins.rument to obtain 
possession of the relic. The struggle among the 
ladies was tremendous, and ia the bazurre the 
was torn to pieces, but each lady pro- 
claimed herself delighted with the small rem- 
nant which fell to her share. One of the Prin- 
cesses, Waldeck, who captured the top of the 
thumb, has had it set in the handle of her eye- 
glass, where, surrounded by brilliants, it excites 


glove 


perpetual envy amongst her unsuccessful rivals. 

ie Ina country graveyard, in New Jersey, 
there is a plain stone erected over the grave of a 
young lady, with only this inscription upon it :— 
‘Jutta Apams, died of thin shoes, April 17, 


1R39, aged 18.” 





A CouraGgeous Rat.—An English paper re- 
lates the 
worthy of all eredit, and who may be the more 
readily trusted as his story acknowledges his 
own defeat, was roused one night by a heavy 
bumping noise on the stairs. Unable to ac- 
count for it, he , donned bis dressing-gown, 
and with his candle in his hand, proceeded to 
investigate the cause. Half-way down stairs he 
perceived a large rat employed in facilitating the 
descent of a balf-loaf by pushing it down from 
one step to anether. Anxious to redeem his 
property, the owner descended after it. The 
rat at first continued his exertions, but as the 
enemy gained upon him, he changed his tactics, 
and turning his front upwards began to climb 
towards his oppenent. This was just such an 
intruder as might with all justice have been 
kicked down stairs; but so stern was his air, 
and #0 menacing his aspect, that the gentleman 
hesitated, and hesitation ended in retreat. His 
feet being armed only with slippers, he lost 
heart, and began slowly to ascend backwards ; 
while the rat deliberately mounted after him, 
and thus steadily drove him back to his bed- 
room, the door of which he shut in the face of 
his foe, and terminated the adventure by re- 
tiring to bed, while the rat returned to his well- 
earned booty.” 


following aneedote:—‘‘A gentleman, 


rese 





“Tru_y Yours."’—To illustrate the assertion 
of on what slight or erroneous grounds scan- 
dalous reports may be based, I know an Italian, 
who having received a note of invitation from 
an English lady of irreproachable morals, con- 
cluded in the usual way, “truly yours,” took it 
to a friend, to whom he expressed hia regret and 
embarrassment at having unwillingly and unin- 
tentionally achieved the conquest of Lady ——'s 
heart. ‘‘ Impossible,” said his friend, “ why, 
Lady is one of the most reserved and cor- 
rect women in England.” “ Here is, gore | 
the proof of my assertion,” replied the Italian, 
drawing forth a merely civil invitation to dinner, 
and exhibited with an air of triumph:—* what 
say you now, you cannot surely doubt her band.” 


worth were | 
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| eurpelend to 4 j 
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hal ged | 
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ean it be 


earth for svstems—and | 





ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—The Dublin Uni- 
“ Dictionary English 
ing very different net only from com- 
oquial English, but even from that of 
ordinary written composition Instead of about 
10.000 penn there is probably no single author 


Tw 


versity Magazine saya :— 
ia sOmeth 


mon col 


inguage from whose works, however vo- 


a, 80 many as ten thousand words could 
cted Of the 


, mans mere than 


{1000 words there are 


one h _ that are only 
f at all, on 


they are ey oyed 


We 


f we ce 


ef € mip! 
shonld any of us be 
nted them, 


manage to express 


er evel occasioisa 
with how 
sn : number of words we 
have 
even with the 


English pr 


words our 


it we to sav, either with our lips or 


literary 
10,000 


pen Our 
} ardly 


spoken Eng 


hiinen 
to 
hardly to 


obably amounta 


cominen ish, 


7 a 
SCENTLESS AILANTUULS SHOES —It does not 


e Ailantl 
ie bloseom on 


id the mal 


cant oder which 


ues 


onable for plan 
The 


‘from this object 


ting 


trees, be- 


te inale 
on, are, at this 
tufts of 


in the estim 


he year, loaded with large 


red seed pods, which, 
most pe ople 


as tew trees eud 


are highly ornamental ; 
the smoke of 
the cities so well, or make so rapid and fine 
shade Ailanthua, it is hoped that 
ymen and others will take paina to pro- 


the female this 


ire and dus? 


as the to he 
mse 
pagute 


). #- 


variety for purpose.—Cor 


irmer 


THe CHURCHWARDEN 


= 


Oars —An old 


c} va book of accounta, belonging to 


iurchwarde 
the parish of Farringdon, 
Is, has the 


churchwat rden — 


Berka, dated so early 
‘form at that time 
the foll g 
Chercheyew asiidie 8, theys shal be your charge : 
To be true to God and to the chereche: for leve 
nor for favour off no man wythin thys parriche 
to withheld yeht to the but to 
the » hyt or else 
to goo to the De vell "—Willis’s Current Notes. 


Tuk to have beea 
publicly whipped in Scotland, was Mary Doug- 
and the last man 
been executed in chains, 

He suffered for the 
crime of murder and highway robbery, in Oec- 
1769; and the people were se much an- 
noyed at the manner of his execution, that, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the authorities, 
they quickly took down the body, and had it de- 
cently burie a. — Notes and Queries. 


as Id of admitting 


owlu words :— 


any cherche, 


Tesseve dettes te belongy the, 


last Woman who is said 
las, in the summer of 1793; 
who ia known to have 
Marshall 


was Andrew 


tober, 


Low-NECKED , Deneten —In the early days 
of Pennsylvania, it is said there was a law— 
“that if any white female of ten years old or 
upward, should appear in any public street, lane, 
highway, church, tavern, ball- 
room, theatre, or any other place of public re- 
sort, with naked shoulders (i. ¢., low-n 
dresses,) being able to purchase necessary 
ing, shall pay a fine of not leas than one, or more 
than two hundred dollare. , 


court-house, 


“TuHat’s MY THUNDER.”—The origin of thig 


phrase was in this wise :—In the reign of Queen 


there was a sage and grave critic of the ®ve 


fe are 


Anne, 
name of Dennis, who, in his old age, got it i 
his head that he had written all the good Nah 
that were acted at that time. At last a trag 
came forth with a most imposing display of h 
thunder. At the first piece, Dennis 

‘ That's my Thunder.” 


Don’t walk fast in the street; 


and 
claimed, ‘ 


i 
be suspected of “ 
Py: 


To which may be 


ve 





you. 
shinning.” 
you will be suspected of wauting mo 
added :—Don’t walk slow,*® 
= 
the street; the borrowers will overtake — 
Don't look happy; 
having money. 





NEWS ITEMS. 


INDUSTRIOUS Women.—-One hundred, 
fifty-two thousand six hundred and fo 
pairs of woolen socks were knitted by 
men of New York in their leisure mo 
the year 1556. Their cash value was $ 

A NUMBER of cotton planters in 
Georgia have ealled a meeting for the 
of organizing into an association to send 


* 


r 
ulm 
sult 


ing. 
the 


“ases 


4 


lo} 
“let 


Don't look unha hich 


n pu 
noti 


dace 


you will be suspected ting u 
- agan 


w gs Ren 
Xena,” re 


> 


1 ‘oe: 4 


cotton, by means of an agent of their own, diréct_ , 


to Liverpool. 
A TouGu Heap.—The Calaveras (Cal.) 
nicle states that two “ colored gemmen” 
place, who had quarrelled about “a lady,” a 
in mortal combat. After an exchange of; a 
the sheriff arrested the parties and earri 
to jail, when a pistol bullet was found 
out and lodged in the weol of one of 
batants, who was quite wmaware of having” 
touched. 
Tue Fifth Avenuedles, of New York, 
king the hard times fashionable by givin 
verty Parties,” at whieh heme-m 
weak lemonade take the place of het 
and champagne. It is not considered bem 
be rich, so all affect to be poor—assume a 
though they have it not. 
In Kanawha county, Va., last week, a 
lady sued a gentleman for damages for 
of promise. It was proved in evidence, says ¢ 
Valley Star, that the young Indy was a flirt, 
the jury accordingly awarded her one cont ; 
mage. a A 
AT the State Fair at Stoekton, California} 
among the prizes offered was a $50 dress for 
the best leat of demnetta bread, made by an 
married lady. As many as & hundred delie} 
looking loaves were sent im, made prinei 
young girls. A committee of housewives 
the award, giving the premium to Mise 
Vany aldenburg, of Steckton. This young fin ‘ 
but eleven years old. . 
THe New York municipal election has resul 
ed in the choice ef ten Democratic and seve 
Opposition Aldermen, and seventeen Demoe 
tie and se ven Opposition C euncilmen. Teimann’ 
(Dem.) “Union tieket” majority over Wood 
(regular Dem.) is about 2 a 
Tue Supreme Court of Tennessee, in 
at Knoxville, has decided that betting on ane 
tion held out of the State is not indictable ii 
Tennessee. Betting on the result of an 
in Kentucky, for instance, is not an 
against the laws of Tennessee. 
TENNYSON, the poet, is said to be a 
victim to the ase of eolan Doubtful. 
ON a recent trip of the steamer Ke 
from Cincinnati to Maysville, made on a Sum 
with 1,300 live hogs, 250 of the swine died? 
smothered to death by the dense crowd. 
WorK FoR THE UNEMPLOYED.—A 
pondent of the Cincinnati (O.) Comme 
writing from Springfield, Clarke county, ew 
“There is a good demand here for good 
to husk corn and chop wood. One 
day is paid, and fifty cents a cord to w 
pers, and plenty of work. Potatoes & 
cee wheat 75 cents, corn 25 ceuf 
3,50 to $4, hay $7,50 per ton.” 
DER REscinDED.—* The 


recent 
outa the ‘ha induce Pa.) Te 
the Ist instant, a 


their te low of oa of destinatiea, The} 
in the canal was perfectly free of ice thit® 
ing.” 
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URTTER FROW PARIS 


A Moxster-Taiat—A Macntricest Fruxpe- 
ral—Comine Events—KITcnes-Puysic 
(ConcLvDED ) 








Paris, November 1%, 1©57. 
Mr. Editor of the Post : 
The journals have been filled, for some weeks 
past, with the reports of the trial of the neter- 
ous band of aesaseine, robbers, and burners, un- 


= 


listen to reason, at least while you are at table 
together’ Dinner-time is the best moment you 
ean have for suggesting good ideas that might 
not be so well received at any other time.” 
“ He has ceased, for a long time past, to take 
hie meals at home, monsieur,” replied the wife. 
“ He no longer takes his meals with you! that 


| 


! 


is, indeed, a very serious symptom. Has he ever 
told you why he gore elsewhere for his meala ? 
“ He save the food ia not eatable at home.” 


“In that case he ia perfectly right in eating | 
' 





@er the guidance of one Lemaire, mentioned in 
my letter of Oct. 22 2s about to figure at th 
assiges of the old city of Laon. After the | 
of 210 witnesses thix rv trial 

sulted in the sentence of death upen five of ti 
gang, of hard labor at the hulks for life. and 


yveare, 


warily 
markable has re- 
im- 
prisonments varying from eight to twelve 
for the othere. The 
afford melancholy evidence 
and impotence of existing 
and 


velations of ench 


of the 


re 7 


ineuficienc 


ROCLA 


rrangements, 


show how large a number of our fellow 


beings, even in communities that consider them- | 


d eT 
5 
d, 


selves as christianize] a 


degree, are heathe ne 


of 


and without the 


shining 
darkest 
selfish, 
the superiority of Right over Wrong 
Bince my last, M. Abatucci, Minister « 
tier, and one of Louis Napoleon's most 


aense that wor brutal, 


faintest 


appreci 


pulous tools in the commission of |i- 
vate peceadilloes, has euddeniy died, to 1 
regret of his friend and so. 
for d 


funeral pomp the C} 


reign 


in state two ve ded 


Burro 
ire h 


} 
wong 


by 


Mavelted 


and ‘ ulogistie 


deceased favorit: ®, ¢ 


tla 


Moni- 
teur,” the military turned out in great force for 


graphy of the defunct appeared in the * 


the funeral, which was ae megififiecnt 
and State finery eould make it, 


as Chure 
nd a gr 
course was pronounced over the coffin at the 
grave. 
unostentations C: 
funeral, notwithstanding the turning out of the 
handful of troops which ia de rigueur at the bur 
of a general officer, and at wl 
forbidden to pronounce any oration 
The Court i« stil! at Compiégne, and the gaie- 
a ties of the winter are awaiting their return. A 
change in the fashions of the fairer half of crea- 
tion is declared to be imminent, but we are not 
yet enlightened as to its precise It 
would appear, however, that hoops are to be 
thrown overboard ; to be 


eeremoutal of Gen vaignac’s 


ich it wae strictly 


nature 


18 Wis indeed, 


eX- 


pected, now that maids of all-work, and Jorettes | 


and grisettes of every shade, are hanging their 
draggie-tailed 
ferences as ample as those of the duchess 

But I must leave this momentous subject to the 

decision of the autocrate who hold sway over 
the gowns of Christendom, and return to the 
doings of the illustrious gastronomer, who was 
left, in my last, making his way through the 
streets of the Faubourg St. Denis, with a golden 
pheasant, carefully wrapped in a newspaper, 
held safely under his seigneurial arm. 
A week previous to his morning visit to the 
pultry-market, the Marquis rang at the door of 
Simon Leblanc. 
door. Her face was intel igeut and pleasing; 
her soft, blue eyes, however, had in them an 
» evident expression of sadness, and not a few 
Se gray lines silvered her rich chestnut hair, which 
was still very beautiful. the wife of 
the painter. The Marquis’s penetration at once 
+ divined the want and suffering that had left their 
traces on this gentle face 
In few words, and with 
YY manner, he explained the object of his visit. 
“The work I wish to have done,” he pursued, 
“is easy of execution by a painter of your hus- 
& band’s talent, and will be handsomely paid. Do 
ou think he will consent to undertake it?” 
Pe The wife seemed did 
sD eply. 
“Two saucers for a he pursued, 
E and a handful of gold in payment.” 

She held down her head, too much embarraes- 

to reply. 

M. Simon Leblane has been mentioned to me 

a skillful workman?” 
puzzled by the woman's silence. 

mos Skillful!” she answered, looking up quickly, 
oh, yes, he is very skillful, there is no doubt 
bout that; but, unfortunately,’ added, 
adly, “ he dees not like working.” 
At thie reply, the Marquis looked serutiniz- 
jngly round the room, and was struck with the 
ndications ef sordid poverty visible in every 
pur! rt of it. 
wit “No, he ne leuger likes to work,” resumed 
y asthe young woman, who bad followed his glance 
Guthrough the reom, and seemed to divine his 
tthought. 
“Fou, as we are so poor; but it is, unfortunately, 
simple truth.” 
ire As she epoke, her eyes filled with tears. 
foe 0“ Poor child!” murmured the compassionate 
arquis. 

Monsieur,” said the painter's wife, “you 
Feem to me aud this 
@mboldens me to coufide to you the whole 
truth.” 


“Say on, madame, say on,” 


shabbiness over steel circum- 


al A young woman opened the 


She was 


much kindness of 


“~y 


to hesitate, and not 


prince,” 


resumed the Marquis, 


she 


. 


r 


os 


No doubt this seems very strange to 


* 
ti 


to have a good heart; 


responded the 
Marquise, “I am ready to listen to all that you 
will tell me.” 
, My husband,” she resumed, “has not alw ays 
been an idler. 
“was the best workman to be found 
Mpoken of as a model. 
‘ will seem to you very strange, but it is true, 
nevertheless. 
was paid too much, and too much petted; it is 
this that has caused his ruin.” 


When we were first married, he 


He was 


He was made too much of: he 


“T confess IT do not see how that should have 
had such an effect,” replied the Marquis. 

“You will understand it better when I have 
finished my story, monsieur,” 
her eyes. “The 
largely paid 

*france; for a got double. Anybody 
elee would have found in such wages the occa- 


she added, wiping 


least stroke of work was 


night, he 


Psion of making himself a good position in the 
* gworld; but Simon, earning so easily, began all 
F at once to spend his money quicker than he 


~ 


pearned it.” 


. 
“Could you not interpose to hinder this waste- | 


~ 


. fulness?" interposed the Marquis 
~ Ab, monsieur ' you de not know how slight 
ie the authority of the wife, in a workingman’s 
Ihousehold. The more I preached to him, the 
more he stayed away from home. At last he 
would only work two days out of the seven, de- 
claring that what he thus gained was enough for 
our wants; and by degrees, as he got into the 
way of frequenting the wine-shop, he quite lost 
al) interest in hie work.” 
Here her tears broke forth anew, and caused 
“ber to break off her recital. 
as" But have you, then, lost all your power over 


os 1K 


~~ 


a euit 


r | Ww ould 


nd dis. | 


A curious contrast with the kimple and 


What Tam going to say | 


For a day's work he got fifty | 


| eleewhere.” 


“But whose fault is it, monsieur, if the 
Car you make t 
For 


h ‘ he Tt» 
hin vr the expe 


food 
is not good at home 
he 


the 


| turn without money ’ ng time past 


has given me not naes of 


house, and of course there 1 noth 


larder.” 
Perhaps a littl 


genticness 


would cl Abge hi« fe elit x 


I have worn out all my patienc 


Reproaches and entreaties are 


away I have borne with all 


jand misery for three years 


I have 


f- | wit! 


Sin 
| fered 
| Clagpur 


+ 


not we 


| taken 
| Here the 
| took the your 


r, and 


Marquis rore from 


gv Woman 


} 


it zg one, . 


T here 


and Lsee 


Your position is, indeed, a very try: 


anid he ut is 


ae but keep up vour « 
fa remedy for almost every misfortune 


sure 


pr 


a ve ry easy one tor 
“ That 
glected wife 
“Li 


the Marquis de Cussy; 


vi 


ja quite i yaaible sobbed the ne- 


returned the visitor, ‘ 


I am 


and people call me the 


sten to me,” 


which 


) prine of gourmands, 8 a piece of flat- 
1 hey ought rather to call me the prince 


I will 


tery 
of doctors, which would only be justice 
cure your husband.” 
“You, monsieur’? and how you cure 
him?" 
‘With the help of my science But I can do 
this; 


let me have my own way in everything that 


so only on one condition, which is you 
ritist 
I may th nk me cessary to effect his cure.” 

“Such a condit is too reasonable to be re- 


fused, 


stopped crying, and was listening 


who had 


all her 


monsieur replied the wife, 
with 
ears to the discourse of the marquis 
“J shall begin by writing a few lines to your 
husband, which you will 


he 


seated himself 


hand to him as soon as 
comes in,” pursued the gastrouomer as he 
at a little 
his pencil a few words on t 
took from his pocket-book 
my prescriptions,” he 
the paper te Madame Leblane, * do 
that it must be followed with the most implicit 
obedience.” And taking his hat, the Marquis 
bowed kindly 
his departure 


When Leblane 


home that evening his wife handed him the note, 


table, and wrote with 
he back of a letter he 

‘This is the first of 
continued, as he handed 


not forget 


tu the painter's wife, and took 


Simon entered his deserted 
which ran as follows: 

“Tam assured, mousieur, that you are one of 
the best porcelain-painters in Paris, and the epe- 
cimens I have seen of your work convince me 

I have to re- 
ery day if your 


that your talert is not overrate 
thir 
eccupatious permit, the two saucers which I 
this letter, the 


broken ones which they are destined to replace, 


quest you to put in hand, 


leave with together with two 
and which will serve as your patterns in the exe- 
I need not tell you that 


the recompense of this work will be worthy of 


eution of the new ones 


yourt alent; money is not the sole consideration 
with an artist of merit. We 


to an understanding on this point 


shall easily come 


* Meanwhile, permit me to impose on you one 
slight condition. For the last fifty years (I am 
now sixty-five) [ have never arranged any matter 
ef business without having previously dined with 
the other contracting parts I have therefore 
to inferm you that Thereby invite myself te dine 
a fanily-dinner, with 


Marquis pr Cussy.” 


with you to-morrow: you 


and your wile 


“What an odd sort of a customer,” said the 


porcelain-painter to himself, as he perused the 


misaive ; ‘a Marquis that invites himself to dine 
in a garret, where there is not a mouthful te eat! 


Let 


what can be done!” 


But I like his free and easy sort of way 


him come; and we'll see 


So saying, Simon Leblane began to examine the 
broken china left by the Marquis Iwo sau- 


cers like these will take eight d ive to finish.” 


he remarked, musingly, “a wearisome job. But 
we'll think about it to-morrow.’ 

Next morning, on awaking, the saucers were 
the first things he thought of 

* Deuce take the man and his letter!” he ex- 


ak I 


should just have left him and his saucers to look 


claimed he had only left the order, 


after themselves; but what can one do when a 


Marwuis gives one an order, and invites himself 





to dine with one this very evening ?”’ 
Duri 


wandered restlessly in and out of the little reom 


the whole of the morning the painter 


ay 
4 


in Which he used to work in the happier days 


| that seemed to be gohe by tor ever About noon 


| he began to prepare his colors; before long he 
His wite, who 


but said nothing 


S 


waa busy sketching his patterns 


could 
hardly believe her eyes 

As the clocks in the neighborhood were striking 
} 


two, the palater’s bell rang, and the Marquis ap- 


watched him anxiously, 
| 
| 


| peared 
ra Ma foi “ered he, 


the painter, “Tam come ear! 


h ind to 
Al- 
low me to complime nt you Very sincere.y on your 


that t 


holding out his 


¥, a8 Vou Bee, for 


Was impatient to make your acquaintance 


promptitude,’ he continued, see lng he 


painter Was tlreads at work; ‘it is an excellent 


) Sign, and you shall be immediately rewarded for 


ithe alacrity with which you have met my Wishes 
You are wondering what your reward will be 
An excellent appetite, which I promis: 
forehand ; for 


dive together: ar 


you be- 


you remember, we are going to 


id our dint er W ll he worth the 


trouble of eating, let me tell you!” 


“% ehould be ouly Too glad to be able to offer 


you such a dinner, Monsieur le Marquis,” re- 

plied the porcelain-painter; “but, I am sorry to 

| way, you have chosen a wrong place to look for 

Poor people like us, have no larder; 

| I will take you to the tavern where I dine, and 
| we will do the best we can there.’ 

“Much obliged to you!” cried the Marquis, 


with au eloquent shake of the head; “ there are, 


a dinner 


Havre vou anv charcoal’” 
} } 


he epit i 


- 
pi 


a man of taste could manage to make a dinner, 
and they are too far off. No; we must dine here, 
and we shall dine well. You may take my word | 
for it.” 

“But, Monsieur le Marquis,” objected the 
young wife, with an air of evident embarrase- 
nent. 

“Give yourself no trouble about the matter, | 
my child: I take the whole affair upon myself. 


“Even so poor a kitchen as onrs is sure to 
have that, Monsieur le Marquis!” answered the 
stil] 
Very good 


hoste es, 


rather uneasy 
The rest is my affair,” con- 





tinued the M irquis, aa the bel] rang once more, 


nter’a 
a great hamper, heavily laden with provisions 
of various kinds, and a number of bottles, whose | 


| 

i : ‘ | 

and a tall lacquey, in a gay livery, entered the | 
apartment, panting under the weight | 


| of 
To ned c rks and dusty cobwebs proclaimed the 

quality of the precious liquor they contained 

a | 

my ways, my children '” pursued the gastrono- | 


liver, 


must let you into the secret of some of | 


“not ouls am I a good but I have also 


self an excellent cook,” and | 
| 


ner, 
the right to call my 
he took off his coat, and turned up | 
sleeves, with an evident intention of | 
demonstration of the truth 


“As, 
| 


@o BAVING, 
his shirt 


r 


? | 
sording an Ocular 


é 
a. 
7 


} laim, to all whom it might 
| for you, Mi 


concern 
msieur Leblanc,” he continued, turn- 
who was looking on | 


ng to th 


e porcelain-painter, 
face expressive of amusement and in- 
| terest, “Ib lis- | 


nce dis- 
turb vou in 


g you will not let my prese 
se 
— 


the work von have undertaken 


| 


turn to your business, and leave me to mine. 
| When I have finished my labors I will let you | 
know.”’ 
| The Marquis, having unpacked the han per 

the aid of his servant and the painter's 
took himself to the little kitchen, 


the fires for his contemplated 


with 
wife, be and | 
began to make 
operations, 


“Monsieur le Marquis,” 


I cannot allow vou—" 


said the young wo- 
man, “ 

“To make the fire myself? But do you not 
know that the making of the fire is not an un- 
important point in the preparation of a dish? 
A little more charcoal, or a little less, is by no 
and no one but myself knows 


I 


added, in a whisper, “you remember our agree- 


a trifle; 
the quantity should be 


means 


2 


just what sesides,” he 


ment. Tam here as a doctor; let me cure my 
patient in my own way.” 
“If Monsieur le Marquis 


everything himself, [have nothing more to say,” 


is determined to do 


replied Madame Leblane. 
At dusk the table was set 
ning-room of the porcelain-painter 


the humble di- 
Thanks to 
the active aid of his wife, the room looked as neat 


in 


and inviting as possible. The marquis had be- 
thought himeelf of everything: the little round 
table was covered with a snowy cloth; and for 
each of the three dinner-companions Were pro- 
vided plates of Sevres china, and wine-glasses of 
transparent clearness. 

But if the setting-out of the table was hand- 
some and satisfactory, what shall be said of the 
dishes composing the repast?) There are things 
beyond the power of description ; and the Mar- 
quis’s cookery was one of these. 

**Let me tell you, my children,” said the Mar- 
quis, as the soup was removed, and the succeed- 
ing dishes were placed upon the table, “let me 
tell you that the King himself will not sit down 
this evening to a better dinner than ours !” 

“That is just what I was thinking !” exclaim- 
ed the porcelain-painter, in the enthusiasm of his 
satisfaction ; but can you 
give such a wonderful flavor to everything ?” 

“So, you find my cookery tolerable, do you?" 


how under the sun 


said the gastronome, with a smile of gratified 
vanity. 
“IT never dreamed of anything half so deli- 


cious ! 
* Good! then we will make another attempt 


responded the painter. 


to-morrow !"’ cried the Marquis, gaily. 

The porcelain-painter, deeming it incumbent 
on him to protest against a repetition of the 
trouble he had taken on this occasion, endeavor- 
ed to make up a sentence to that effect, though 
it may be doubted whether his protestations 
were altogether sincere. 

“As to my trouble, as you call it,’ interposed 
the Marquis, good humoredly, ‘it is all for my 
own interest. I am impatient to have my two 
saucers, and there is nothing helps work for- 
ward as much as the certainty of a good dinner, 
when one’s task not 
sorry to be here, and to see, for myself, how the 
work gets on.” 


is over. Besides, I am 


Things went on in this manner for four days; 
Simon worked zealously all day, and dined like 
| a Prince of the blood in the evening. 

By the end of the fourth day, Simon Leblane 
was astonished to find something of his former 
liking for his work coming back to him. His 
to his 
brushes, his palette, and the details of his work, 


work-room seemed him less odious; 
all began to exercise something of their old 
charm over his mind; and he murmured, while 
painting busily— 

“Ah! if one were only sure of having a good 
dinner, at home, at the end of a day’s work!” 

As the Marquis was leaving, after they had 
again partaken together of an excellent repast, 
the young wife followed him to the door, and 
whispered; ‘I really think Simon is beginning 
to forget the road to the wine-shop !"’ 

* He will have torgotten it altogether a few 
days hence, mon enfant!” replied the Marquis 
He was already meditating the 





with a smile 
| preparation of a golden pheasant that should be 
la chef daurre of culinary skill, on which he 
} counted for the completion of the cure he had 
| undertaken to effect, and it was the acquisition 
| of this pheasant that had taken him, two days 
| afterw ards to the Poultry-market, as we have 
seen 
| When the Marquis entered the painter's 
| apartment, he found the little rooms decked out 
| as Madame Leblane had been 
| busy all the morning in putting the place in 
| apple-pie order. The floors had been waxed, 
| and the furniture subjected to a thorough clean- 
| ing and rubbing, clean white muslin blinds were 
| to be seen in the windows; the brass knobs of 
} the andirous were shining in brilliant rivalry 
| with the gleaming of the fire; and bunches of 
| asters and crysanthemume filled the little china 
| jars upon the mantelpiece. 
| “This evening I shall deliver to you the two 
; saucers, Mousieur le Marquis!” exclaimed Si- 
| mon Leblanc, in an exultant tone, as he came 
, forward quickly to welcome his kindly guest. 
| ‘And this evening we shall also eat our best | 
| dinner !" returned the latter, shaking the porce- 
| lain-painter cordially by the hand. 

Both parties kept their word. 

That evening, as the church-clocks were etri- 
king five, Simon Leblanc quitted bie work-room, 


fur a festival. 


your husband? Could you not induce him to in all Paris, only one or two eating-houses where | and placed the two beautiful saucers in the mar- 


quis’s hands. 
“You may well be proud of your work mon 


enfant, for it is a masterpiece ;” said M. de_ 


Cassy, as he examined the two beautiful sancers 
with the eye of a connoisseur. “ And now let 
me show you mine!” he added, as he led the way 
to the dinner-table, and showed him the golden 
pheasant, worthily displayed in a silver chafing- 
dish. 

“ He cannot resist the action of such a medi- 


CONCENTRATED MILE. 


The new process for consolidating milk, by 


separating the useful p 
| contained in it, is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. A large factory, intended to be used for 
this purpose, has been erected for a New York 
firm, on the farm of the Mesers. Carpenter, at 
Stanfordville, Dutchess County. The extract 
prepared by this procees, when properly sealed, 
can be carried any distanee by sea or land, and 
remain perfectly sweet. Genuine cow's milk 
contains, in a thousand parta, one hundred and 
sixty of butter, casein, and sugar of milk ; the 





cament as that '” whispered the Marquis, trium- 
phantly, to Madame Leblanc, as he seated him- 
self at the table, between her and her husband 

The gastronomer was right in his calcula- 
tions. 

“T shall never be able to eat again at that 
horrible cried the porcelain-painter, 
when the dessert was being placed upen the 
table. 

“What! is he cured already 
wife, with teare of joy filling her pretty blue | 


tavern '" 





’” cried his little 


eyes. t 
“ Yes, he is already cured, mon enfant,” replied 
the ex-purveyor, “but the permanence of i 


cure will depend upon your being able to con- | 
tinue the treatment I have begun. And now let | 
me offer you something that will help you to do | 


| 80,” he continued, as he took from his pocket- 


book a bank note of a thousand franes, which | 
he placed in the hands of the painter's wife. | 
“Tt is the price of the two saucers,” he added, 
as the painter and his wife uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise at the largeness of the sum of 


iW hich they now found themselves the posses- 


sors, ‘“‘the prince for whom they are destined 
will not think I have pajd too much for a piece 
of work that has been executed so quickly and 
eo well.” 

The porcelain-painter, having thus happily re- 
turned into the right path, was never again 
tempted to quit it. He became as steady in his 
work as he was skillful; aud his wife, being fur- 
uished with the means of providing for the com- 
fort of her husband, made excellent use of the 
Marquis’s teachings. They were soon able to 
remove into a better apartment; Madame Le- 
blane taking good care to make it so ceinfortable 
that her husband was never again tempted to 
leave his own table or his own fireside. 

When the Marquis de Cussy was attacked by 
the malady which terminated his days, he one 
day received a present of a very beautiful porce- 
lain cup, on which was painted a golden pheasant 
This cup was accompanied by a note containing 
these words :— 

“To my doctor, to help him to take his herb 
tea.” 
tended by the sending of this cup, he would re- 


To those who inquired what could be in- 


aly: 
“Tt is a memorial of the most perfect piece of 
cooking, and the most successful cure, that I 
have ever accomplished in the whole course of my 
life !”’ 

In his will, the Marquis bequeathed this eup to 
one of his nephews, by whom it is carefully pre- 
QUANTUM 


served as an heir-loom. 


AwFtL DiscLostRE—ForR THosr Wuio 
Eat Crry SausaGes.—A couple of Germans, 
named Dunn and Hoffmann, were arrested, last 
week, in this city, charged with carrying on a 
pretty extensive sausage factory. In this pur- 
suit, however, there is no crime, sausages being 
an article of food descended to our cookery 
books from a remote antiquity. But when 
made of horse flesh the act of sausage making 
is viewed in the eye of the law as decidedly 
culpable. 

The first witness was Wm. Kicher. He tes- 
tified that he had at various times purchased 
sausages of the defendant, and from their pecu- 
liar quality was led to believe that something 
more fibrous than pork constituted their princi- 
pal ingredient. Becoming suspicious, he fol- 
lowed the man Dunn, unobserved by him, to an 
establishment at the corner of Seventh street 
and Germantown road, where dead horses are 
purchased for bone boiling purposes. He waited 
outside, and afterwards followed him home again. 
This testimony was also corroborated by Daniel 
Babeyson. 

John Titlow, a lad employed in the horse boil- 
ing establishment, testified to an acquaintance 
with the accused Dunn, who was iu the habit of 
purchasing horse meat, fifty and a hundred 
pounds at a time, stating that he wanted it for 
dog meat. The price he paid for it, was one cent 
a pound. A second witness, named Thomas 
Myers, employed in the same place, coufirmed 
this statement. 

High Constable Watt was the lust witness. He 
testified that he had visited the premises oecu- 
= by the accused. As neither of them knows 

snglish, he procured a German woman as an 
interpreter. The place occupied as the horse- 
sausage factory, is a two-story frame building in 
the rear, on the west side of Fifth street, be- 
tween Race and Vine. The officer entered ab- 
ruptly and found Hoffmann perspiringly laboring 
over a huge block, busily chopping horse meat 
with a hand axe, while Dunn was seated on an 
inverted tub preparing the viscera to receive 
their dainty contents. The witness took them 
in custody, and made a survey of the house. In 
the cellar was a tier of tubs, filled with salt and 
water, in which big “chunks” of horse meat 
were acquiring due flavor. The ground floor 
was the principsl factory—and a rather nasty 
one, too—where the ready manufactured article 
and the materials in the various stages of ma- 
nipulation, were lying around in graceful con- 
fusion. 

The Alderman, whose ideas of hygiene are 
slightly peculiar, and who doesn’t believe in con- 
verting ter omnibus horses into articles of diet, 
committed the accused to answer at court. 

The scene presented by the spectators was de- 
cidedly rich. Persons who never ate sausages 
in any form, enjoyed it vastly, and chackled as 
the salient parts of the testimony were elicited. 
A number of others, on the contrary, who, pro- 
bably, liked that article of food, exhibited mark- 
ed disgust; while one elderly gentleman, in ruf- 
fled shirt aud drab cassimeres, who, in all proba- 
bility, had just eaten sausages for his supper, was 
seized with violeut ercutatious, and rushed out 
into the street like a belated passenger after a 
railroad train. 

These Germans may have imbibed “ progres- 
sive” ideas on the subject of horse flesh as food— 
but then they should not have used the flesh of 
dead and often diseased horses. The prejudice 
against properly prepared horse flesh may be 
undeserved. In Paris, a “porter house steak” 
from a three year old sorrel is considered a deli- 
cacy equal to that furnished by venison. Among 
the wandering tribes of northern Asia horse 
flesh is preferred to beef or mutton. The Danes, 
as late as the vear 1807, during the siege of 
Copenhagen, authorized the sale of horse meat 
from butchers’ stalle. Hazard the Elder, a 
famous veterinary surgeon at the end of the Isth 
ceutury, says that horse meat was in common 
use during the French revolution, and without 
any detriment to the public health; in the cam- 
paigns of the Rhine, of Catalonia, and of the 
faritime Alps, the celebrated Larrey had re- 
course to this kind of aliment for the wounded. 





| favorite viand, and why we 


In Sweden and Belgium also, horse meat is a 
in Philadelphia 
should turn up our noses at the idea, should be 
explained. The same absurd prejudice exists 
against dog mutton, cat veal, and in fact against 
moet of the ingredients of which city sausages 
are composed. 





THE New York Journal of Commerce argues 
at length in favor of the adoption of the Parisian 
system of general and thorough police espionage 
as the only measure calculated to restore peace 
and safety to the people of that city. 


; ter 


remaining eight hundred and forty parte are wa- 
The water is all evaporated, by the new 
process, and the residue (only one-sixth of the 


| original bulk of the whole) is a paste that may 


be put up in cans, and re-converted into pure, 
unadulterated milk at any moment, by whding 
the necessary quantity of water. Mr. Borden, 
the inventor of thie process, has establiched a 
condenser in Litchfield County, Cennecticut, 
capable of reducing 5,6) quarts per day. The 
Winsted Herald, of that county, describes the 
process ag follows: 

* The milk, as it is received from the neigh- 
borhood farmers, (they being paid some two or 
three cents per quart for it,) in cans of six to 


| eight gallons each, is at once deprived of its ani- 
mal heat by placing the cans in ice-cold water 


It ie then. while in the eans, subjected to a heat 
of 160 to 190 degre es—a few degre ea below the 
boiling point. Thus prepared, the milk im- 
mediately transferred to a boiler, a huge recep- 
tacle of cast iron, of t 
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incalculable satrengt! 
While there subjected, by means of steam 

heat of but lu degrees, the air is withdrawn 
by two nicely adjusted air-pumps, and the pro- 
cess of evaporation commences. The vapor as 
it forme, and this it does with surprising ra 
Within the vacuum, is as rapidly condetse 
thrown off by means of pumps, and so quick 
process, that, according to our information, a 


+} 


quarts within one and a half hours. The liquid 


thrown off 
ter—hase a sichish, unpleasant taste—in no way 
resembling milk, and its smell is slightly offen- 
sive. It is considered that the concentrated ar- 
ticle is reudered purer by the process, to say 
nothing of ite other advantages.” 

The N Y Journal of Commerce al 
this subject, says: 

“The reader will perceive that it not 
manufactured milk—there being nothing added 


luding 


is 


ter. It will be sold in the city at, say 32 
a quart. This will bring the cost, when re- 
stored, by the addition of four times ite bulk of 
water, to about sixpence a quart. If any one 
wishes to use cheaper milk, he has oaly to add 
another quart of water; it will be then far 
richer than moat, if not all of the milk distribu- 
ted from carts about the city. Of course, the 
addition of only two or three parts of water, 
leaves a rich cream, and the purchaser can vary 
the quality at his pleasure. 

“Very few persons are aware of the extent 
and importance of the milk trade in this city. 
The statistics compiled for official use a year or 
two ago, showed that the annual cost to consu- 
mers here was about 83,500,000; and it must 
now exceed $4,000,000, The difficulty counect- 
ed with the trade grows out of the rapid decom- 
position of the milk in its natural state, and its 
great bulk compared with its firat cost. Both of 
these are overcome in Borden's process, as the 
water may be evaporated at the dairy, and ad- 
ded again when it is wanted for use. The ex- 
pense of transportation is thereby much reduced, 
while the quality of the milk is preserved from 
the damage it suffers in its natural state from 
long continued agitation. The samples we have 
seen are unexceptionable, both in quality and 
taste ; and we regard the experiment as entirely 
successful.” 

Notwithstanding the above, we think we would 
rather give the preference to the old-fashioned 
article in Philadelphia. 


cents 





A STEAMER IN COLLISION WITH A WHALE. 
—On the last trip of the steamer Columbia, 
from Oregon, an unusual number of the species 
of whale known as “humpback” were observed 
sporting in the neighborhood of Humboldt Bay, 
as only monsters of the deep can sport. The 
steamer, with wind and steam fair in her tail, 
was running at the rate of ten or twelve knots 
an hour, when, says a passenger, an enormous 
whale raised to blow, within a half a rod of the 
ship’s prow, its body lying at right angles with 
her couree of sailing. Full thirty feet of the 
monster's back must have been exposed, and all 
were expecting an old-fashioned 


Crash, the cruel coulter passed out through thy cell,” 


when Mr. Fish sank, almost like lead, but not 
quick enough to “save his bacou,” for he was 
not at sufficient depth to be out of reach of the 
ship’s keel. When the fish rose, the water for 
some distance around was crimsoned with its 
blood. Though with diminished force, the ship 
struck with great violence, turning the monster 
completely on its beam ends, in whieh position 
it came to the surface on the larboard side, and 
just in time to receive another severe “ thump” 
from the steamer’s paddle. But it was not kill- 
ed, for it was seen making its way toward the 
land some moments after.—Sacramento Union. 


CALIFORNIA ON THE Panic.—The California 

apers are almost unanimous in attributing the 
ne to the tendency to speculate in railroad 
atocks and western lands, induced by the effect 
of California gold upon the Atlantic markets, 
and also to the unparalleled extravogance in 
living, which has of late years increased in the 
Northern and Eastern States. In less than ten 
years there har been an influx of 500,000,000, 
from a source hitherto deemed unproductive, 
and this imbued -men's minds with reckless 
speculation, desire of bold adventure, and per- 
sone] extravagance. “ The effect,” says the 
Alta California of November 5, “ was at once 
seen in the principal cities of the Eastern States 
in the increased extravagance in dress, equipage, 
and in all the social relations. A life of luxury 
and display commenced, such as the country 
had never before witnessed—all predicated upon 
a false financial and commercial system, result- 
ing from the witchery of the wealth of Califor- 
nia.” The illusory fabrie of credit was kept up 
by steady shipments of gold from California, and 
the failure of the Ohio Life and Trust Insurance 
Company knocked the keystone from the arch. 


A GRANDMOTHER AT TWENTY-NINE YEARS 
or AGr.—A woman who was recently brought 
before the magistrates of Wigan, for an assault 
committed upon a neighbor, affords a striking 
instance of recklessly early marriages. She is 
the wife of Patrick Casey, a tailor. They reside 
in Douglas Terrace, Wigan. He is forty years 
of age, and she is twenty-nine. They were mar- 
ried before she had attained the age of fourteen 
years, and she was a mother at the age of four- 
teen years and seven months. Since that time 
she has had eleven other children. Strange to 
say, the eldest girl, who was fifteen years old a 
few days since, is the mother of two children, 
the elder of whom is nearly two years of age, 
she having married earlier in life than her mo- 
ther. Mra. Casey is, therefore, at the age of 
twenty-nine years, the mother of twelve, and the 
grandmother of two children.—Licerpool Paper. 





Tue Hoc Distase.—The Strasburg ( Penna.) 
Herald says that the hog disease, which has 
proved so fatal in the West, is spreading in this 
neighborhood. The Messrs. Rohrer, who have 
commenced the distilling business in our neigh- 
borhood, have lost thirty-five hogs, and the dis- 
ease is still spreading. John Musselman, distil- 
ler, of East Hempfield township, had lost six- 
teen up to last Thuraday evening, and about 
forty more were diseased and not expected to live. 
Franklin Mylin, distiller, of Providence town- 
ship, has lost fifteen or twenty—we did not learn 
the exact number. We also learn that the dis- 
ease has extended to hogs belonging to farmers. 
The disease commences with lameness and stiff- 
ness in the limbs, and vomiting. The hogs ap- 
pear to be mortified immediately after death, the 
mortification showing itself either in the head, 
the ears, the stomach, or the legs. 





BoaRD OF HEALTE.—The number of deaths 
during the past week in this city was 192— 
Adults 91, and children 101, 
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THE FOREIGN NEWS. 
We have Liverpool advices to the 2ist ult.— 


rties from the water | three days later. 


The applications at the Bank of England for 
discount had increased rather than diminished. 
The list of failures has been seriously extended 
; by new suspensions. The great American house 
of Peabody & Co. had been saved from suspen- 
| sion by an advance from the Bank of $5,000,000 
jon good securities. When such a house as 
| this was even in danger, we can somewhat eefi- 
mate the struggles which establishments of ese 
means and eredit are compelled to make. That 
, Sich a house as Mr. Peabody's should be embar- 
_ assed. under the present pressure, says nothing 
againet ite wealth and solveney.* In 1837, the 
great Liverpool honse of William and James 
Brown had to solicit aid, under the very same 
pressure, from the Bank of England, and when 
the crisis was over Messrs. Brown reeumed 
their high station, which they till continne to 
held, among the merchant princes of Liverpeel. 

The probability of a further advance io the 

Bank rate was discussed, but the large arrivals 
of gold were regarded aa likely to render such » 

| wte p Unnece The funds were firm through- 
out the day 

Private lettere from Paria describe a better 

feeling. The American honses were beginuing 
to get remittances, and the situation of the Bank 
of France waa improving. 
At other continental cities there are likewiee 
signe of an approaching tendency to the revival 
of confidence 

A lorge and very influential meeting had been 
held at Glasgow, for the purpose of expresmag 
confidence in the Seotch Banks. It was reese ised 
te icce pt Lhe hotes of the ® appre nde d banke ae 
eurreney, 

The ehipment of silver to the East by 
of the 20th is only £318,000. 

The stoppage of the Wolverhampton Bauk 
caused many failures in the iren districts, repre- 
senting in the aggregate a large eum 

The Londen Daily Commercial List of Friday 
* The discount market has in some mea- 
|} sure become more settled. The Cimely assistance 

afforded by the Bank of England has arrested the 
distress which otherwise would have occurred. 
| We cannot quete rates lower. From ten te 
twelve per cent. continues to be demanded. 
| There is, however, a better feeling in al! mone- 
tary departments, and good billa cease to be re- 
i jected. We confidently look forward to the doy 
| when confidence will be re-cetablished.” 

The steamer Leipsic had been employed by the 
| Atlantic Telegraph Company in recovering that 
| portion of the cable which was submerged off the 
coast of Ireland. The inshore cable aud 53 
miles of the ocean wire were recovered, when, 
during the prevalence of a heavy sea, the wire 
parted. All attempts to recover the remainder 
have been postponed till the spring. The sub- 
merged wire bears no appearance of injury, and 
the whole of the recovered cable can be used 
again. 

There was a meeting of the bendholders of the 
Erie Raiiroad on the sth inst. A resolution was 
adopted expressing confidence in the iutrinsie 
value of the line, and for the appointment of 
committee to raise subseriptions of further cape- 
tal to prevent the foreclosure of the property. 

A submarine telegraph cable has been laid be- 
tween Gaghani and Malta, a distance of about 
300) miles with perfeet success. This line will 
accelerate the receipt of the Indian newe by a 
day or two. 

A second attempt was made to launeh the Le- 
viathan steamer on the 19th inst., but it preved 
a failure, it being found impossible to move her. 
The four hydraulic preeses were brought to bear 
on the ship with full force, which failing to start 
her, all hands were set to work on the capstans 
and land purchases to heave her off by chains, 
but one of the chains gave way, which put an 
end to the operations. The effort was not to 
regularly lannch her, but to move the vessel 
some forty feet lower down. 

Another attempt will be made in a few days,. 
with a further improvement in appliances. The- 
public are now kept in ignorance as to the 
movements of those having the superintendence 
of launching her. 

The Siamese ambassador haa been formally 
received by Queen Victoria at Windsor Castle. 

Some riotous proceedings have taken place 
among the unemployed operatives at Notting- 
ham. They held a public meeting, and the win- 
dows of some of the provision shops were after- 
wards broken. Any further meetings had bee» 
interdicted, and special constables enrolled to 
preserve the peace. Temporary relief has been 
afforded to a great many families. The able- 
bodied are not compelled to go into the werk- 
house, and they are employed for constructing a 
new road. 

The rate of discount at Hamburg has again 
advanced from 83 to 94 per cent. This has partly 
been occasioned by the apprehension of a large 
failure which it is believed will be found to have 
been averted. 

A Vienna letter of the 14th says: “ The finar- 
cial accounts from the manufacturing distriete 
were exceedingly afflicting. The number of 
failures was enormous. No greater pauic was 
ever known at Vienna. 

It is now known that the Emperor of Russia 
is firmly resolved on the abolition of serfdom, 
and it is thought that the Ith of December, the 
fete day of the Emperor Nicholas, has been fixed 
on for the publication of the ukase, because his 
late Majesty, when on his death-bed, recom- 
mended it to his son. 

THE BANK RETURNS.—The Daily Newe’ city 
article describes the returns as the moet remark- 
able ever published. The banks have iufrmged 
the act to the extent of two millions, but to a 
considerable extent this infringement is more 
seeming than real. Of the two millions of new 
notes created against Government securities de- 
posited in the issue department, £1,145,185 in 
notes and £404,501 in coin, making a total of 
£1,522,606, remain in the bank still—conse- 
puree the extent to which the public have 
actually trenched upon the new fund of two 
millions, so far as placed at their disposal, ia 
really less than half a million. The £686,412 
of coin withdrawn remain in the country, being 
held in Scotland and Ireland. The bank appears 
to have sold a million of government securities 
in the market. 

The Times’ city article, referring to theee 
acts, points out that while we have been increae- 
ing our promises to pay in gold, the stock of 
gold, on which these promises were based, hae 
been steadily diminishing. All will see that 
this inverse process must have certain limita, 
and that if these limits were reached, nationnt 
suspension would be the result, happily, as yet, 
checked by the partial tendency to the revival 
of confidence. 
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TURKEY.—Reyv. Mr. Hamlin, in a late letter, 
gives a copy of a decision of Turkish officials im 
reference to persons changing their religion, 
which indicates a remarkable improvement im 
the tone of the government towards Christians, 
The decision says: 

“Tt is the will of his majesty, our sovereign, 
and it has become the established law of the em- 
pire, that every subject, without any exception, 
should enjoy entire religious freedom. The Mus- 
sulman is now as free to become a Christian, ax 
the Christian is free to become a Mussulman ? 
The Government will know no difference in the 
two cases. It will only undertake, whenever am 
accusation of restraint or compulsion, by fear 
or force, is brought, to ascertain the true state 
of the case; and then only with the intention 
. securing the most unexceptionable freedom of 
choice. 





A DuTcuMaAn’s REASONS FoR MARRYING.— 
A stout Hollander applied at the Probate Clerk's 
office in Cincinnati on Saturday for a “ check” 
to get married with. A person who happened 
to present asked his reason for wishing to 
take a wife in such hard times ? when he . 
“TI plenty time now—noting to do. Soon & 
have work—can't tend to mine wife. Pleutz 
time now—eo I gets married.” And paying his 
dollar, drawn from a well-tied shot , he de- 

arted with his license to occupy his leisure 
one im getting married and attending to bis 
wife. 





A YOUNG LADY in Cincinnati, a few days ago, 
died from bleeding at the nose. While stand- 
ee blood rushed from both nostrils im » 
8 
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MORMONISM. 


FROM TAIT'S MAGAZINE. 


When a “ religion” has lasted sufficiently long 
Gee children to be born under its régime, other 
causes enter into its progress than its power to 
«alist the epeculative belief of outsiders. This 
és wow the case with Mormonism. I do not 
Gappen to knew how old the youngest “born” 
BMiermon may be,-but the wretched “ religion” 
fhae lived long enough for girls born of Mormon 
Guthers to be young motbere, so that numbers of 
e@hildren must have been “bred” in its bosom, 


trained to believe in the Divine origin of the | 


Miornwa literature, the Divine authority of the 
BMaecmon Heaven's-Vicegerent, and the moral 
grepricty of Mormon social institutions. 

We may henceforward, then, spare our won- 
der at the number of sincere Mormonites—hun- 
dreds are just born into it, and there is an end. 
But the wonder respecting the original power of 
Ghee creed and system to make believers remains, 
und I think there are some words yet unsaid re- 
apecting the sources of that power. 

I distinguish between things which are poasi- 
Sle to be believed, because there are parallels to 
Gaem, and things which are in their own nature 
accountable. The question of the first suc- 
eesecs of Mormonism, and of ita actual con- 
<gursts at present over “ gentile” minds, demands 
Ghat this distinction should be kept in view. I 
di» not at all pretend to understand how it is 
Ghat a man of the intelligence and culture of 
Mr. Orson Pratt, the Mormon “ Apostle,” should 
Gelieve in “the golden plates,” and the crude 
Gregery from which “ my servant Joseph” started 
pon his prophetic career. But, inasmuch as 
@uperior men have before now been found in the 
Grain of the grossest, barest delusions, I believe, 
without choking effort, that Mr. Pratt may have 
qguite sincerely taken to “ the golden plates,” and 
Ge pretensions of “my servant Joseph.” Still, 
Gere never was anything in my own mental ex- 
gperience to correspond with it, and it is a thing 
which, if there were no parallels, I should disbe- 
Gevwe—i. ¢., I should doubt the honesty of any 
Mlormonite of a certain degree of talent and 
eultivation. 

Uaaccountable (not incredible,) is the word I 
apply to the faith in Mormonism of an intelligent, 
imatructed man. But that is the only kind of 
fact about the history of the system to which I 
apply the word. All the rest, I think, may be 
axcounted for. 


L Ido not think it surprising that rude au- 
<ieaces, such as those who attended the Mor- 
eazea “conferences” in London, should accept 
fr “religious services” the irreverent medley 
esrved up to them in the Mormon procedure at 
axtansibly sacred meetings. In how many out of 
amy given hundred of the workers and small 
ehepkeepers of England will you find the senti- 
eucat of reverence either naturally strong, or 
e@aliivated into pervading activity? When the 
Ggweraut semi-brutalised poor feel their want of 
a “religion,” it is commonly in the shape of a 
mere groping after some idea strong enough to 
wxgulate their lives for them—some scheme of 
@hinge comprehensive enough to explain their 
és them) unaccountable privations, and bounti- 
Gal enough to give them better hopes. Any 
eireng, good-natured deus ex machiné will do. 
Streug and good-natured he must be ; but the rest 
yee may fill in almost as you please; and if you 
eosuld get at the idea of God as it exists in the 
Geart of tens of thousands of coarse worship- 
gare of one class or another, you would be 
gained te find how little it, in fact, includes of 
xe qualities that bespeak true reverence. The 
guligious services of other strange creedists be. 
aides Mormons have presented incongrous fea- 
tures. Most of us have, at one time or another, 
Gweard very irreverent prayers, sermons, and 
fkymas. Then there are Ranters, Shakers, and 
what-not besides, all of whom ignore the distine- 
tina between the sublime and the ridiculous, and 
depoctise worship in their own ways. The Mor- 
areas depoetise it in methods quite in harmony 
with the material character of their creed, and, 
y introducing as much similarity ae possible 
a@ufe their services, seem, to the vulgar mind, to 
Gring the divine into actual close contact with 
@ic human. Nor is it a trifle that the brusquerie 
which the Mormons affect in their sacred things 
is just the kind of manifestation which the 
eninatructed think inconsistent with what they 
eal] “ gammon,” if not altogether an antidote 
Ge it. 

There are, indeed, many things to recommend 
Bermonism to ill-taught minds of a brawny de- 
eur pion. 

IL The Mormon creed is concrete, and con- 
@istent of the sort. The concreteness is a 
qeat recommendation, removing, as it does, 
all difficulties on the score of imperfect spiri- 
Gual apprehension. God, says the Mormon, 
sight out, without mincing matters, has length, 
@eeadth and thickness; he shouts, to the tune 
«f “The Rose that all are Praising’ — 


Whe G4d of other Christians is not the God for me, 
@ie’s got no parts nor passions, and cannot hear or see— 
A God of revelation ! 
Oh, that's the God for me! 


This resolute concreteness runs through the 
whole system. The Mormon's kingdom of hea- 
wen mcans a kingdom, with real crowns and 
kings, all complete. His God is not called 
“~Qur Father” for nothing—he is held to be 
Giterellg so. He has not only “body” and 
“parts,” he has “passions!” Anthropomor- 
ghiam was never more complete than in the 
Mormon theology; and it is obvious what ad- 
wantage a dexterous literalist may take, in sup- 
gert of it, of Old Testament language, and how 
emaistent he may make his scheme in vulgar 
eyes. 

ELL. Prosperity, says Lord Bacon, is the blese- 
ig of the Old Testament ; adversity is the bless- 
jug of the New. Mormonism recognizes this, 
amd gains an immense advantage in doing so. It 

« the Old Testament which, from its romantic 
aéeries, incessant personal interest, and play of 
qpeesion, is most read, first read, and last and 
Seat remembered, by the average of the Eng- 
Gish poor. Mormonism might be called a crude 
40id Testamentism. It is full of tangible views 
<@f the Divine conduct, and of human need. It 
‘eeathes of plenty, and power, and milk-and- 
Geney for the faithful and the strong. It 
qpares ite adherents all puzzling attempts to 
@econcile the “blessings” of the two books by 
@uerging them in one, and that one the more 
@epular and pleasing of them. At the same 
Ge, to meet cavillers and cover the accidents 
2 which a new “ roligion” is liable, there is s 
“pice of “ tribulation” or “‘ persecution” thrown 

tm here and there. This saves appearances with 

Ghose who might otherwise fancy the ‘ milk-and- 
Soucy” business a little overdone, and it pleases 


sentimental “sainte,” who happen to get lyuch- 
ed, or anything of that hind. 

1V. There ie a strong, romantic attraction, for 
coarse minds, in the corporateness and freema- 
soury of Mormonism. Any one who has noted 
Oddfellowism and similar developments, must 
know how powerful, among the lower strata 
of the people, is the “One-of-Us” feeling, and 
how fund they are of being bound together, and 
separated from the rest of mankind by mysteries 
of imtiation, and so forth. Mormoéniem is just 
the sort of organization to please these people. 
To be a Mormon, to belong to the body, to be 
duly initiated, and then to be something quite 
different from others !—that is decidedly grand. 
In the Mormon system, too, all the “ sainte” are 
not only called kings, but the prospective royalty 
of each individual saint is made as tangible a 
thing as possible to him. 

V. If I were asked for one word which would 

describe, as nearly ae one word could, the state 
of mind which, in reference to theological and 
social questions, prevaila most largely at this 
hour, I should say—wnsettled. Such faiths as 
men have are held laxly, and do not grasp and 
regulate their lives. Now, men must be govern- 
ed either from without or from within, or be 
miserable. In our own day personal liberty is 
almost unbounded, and the field of activity which 
lies open to every individual, perplexingly wide, 
whilst the rule from within is not strong enough 
to cover it. Then, new facts and new thoughts 
have been taken up faster than they could be as- 
similated; old landmarks of opinion have been 
disturbed ; and in the hurry and struggle of 
life the way is missed, and there is conscious 
stumbling and conscious wandering. Now comes 
Mormonism to the puzzled million, with broad 
theocratic pretensions, saying, “Yes, we see 
you are puzzled, and that you want something 
to hold fast by. Now, we will undertake to 
methodise your lives for you. We begin by iso- 
lating you from this confusing system of things in 
which you now fret and pine, and placing you 
under a new and consistent régime. With us, 
who own no allegiance to ‘ society’ without, you 
need never be in the dark; for our scheme is a 
theocracy, minutely ordering all the machinery 
of life, and we have perpetual revelations to 
meet new difficulties as they arise. Here, you 
are torn in pieces by anarchic laws and institu- 
tions; with us there is no laissez faire; we pro- 
mise you a strong Government, and plenty of it. 
If you want to know your right course about a 
lot of wood, you can ask our prophet—old ladies 
ask our prophet about smaller trifles than that, 
and his decision is the voice of heaven. What a 
satisfaction! Leave these Gentiles, where you 
are always getting off the rails, and come to us, 
and let us set you in a groove, where you cannot 
go wrong if you try.’’ This voice finds ready 
listeners. A strong Government is just what the 
worried-out Gentile needs every day. It is much 
easier to accept a rule from without, than to find 
the kingdom of heaven within; so he flies to the 
feet of the Mormon King Stork in haste, and— 
repents at leisure. 
Among the leading causes of the success of 
Mormonism, then, among a discontented popula- 
tion like ours, I name the concreteness of its 
creed; the secularity of its “ religious” induce- 
ments; its attractions asa novel and romantic 
organization; and its pretensions to regulate in 
detail the lives of ite adherents by centralizing 
the work of conscience. Perhaps I ought to add 
a certain bluff, coarse humanity, which belongs 
rather to the spirit of the founders and propa- 
gators than to the creed, but which makes itself 
felt in the propagandism, and which has a real 
charm for the masses. Polygamic hopes may 
influence a few converts, but not many, I think. 
The mere love of adventure may also carry off a 
small number. But, of all the causes, I hold 
the chief to be defect of self-government, from 
the decay of faith in old principles of conduct. 
The poor, who cannot control their outward lot, 
whe know just enough to be bewildered, and 
would be glad of somebody to regulate their 
lives for them, are the likeliest candidates for 
Salt Lake. We may safely take it for granted, 
in addition, that they are the likeliest persons to 
wish themselves away again. They carry with 
them the motive power of perpetual unrest. 





THE FIRST SNOW ON THE FELL. 


Our days had begun to darken ; 
The shadows upon the lawn 

To fall from the elm-trees early, 
To linger long for dawn ; 

The leaves of the elm to redden, 
And tremble to the wind, 

With its bitter news and whispers 
Of the worse that lay behind 


And now and again would flutter 
A dead leaf to the ground, 
Which sun should never gledden, 
Nor rain with a summer sourd. 
The fern was red on the mountain, 
The cloud was low in the sky, 
And we knew that the year was failing, 
That the wintry time was nigh. 


But we thought, as thinks the lover 
With his loved one near her grave, 

‘¢ Oh, Death, leave her here for a little, 
Leave her, whom nought can save.’’ 

A little more warmth and brightness, 
And tarrying of the green, 

Had left no content with the future, 
Thankful for what had been ; 

We dreamt not of Winter, standing 
As to-day we see him stand, 

In the midst of the mountains yonder, 
With Helvellyn in bis band. 

Though he dares not come to the valleys, 
Though he leaves the bill ere noon, 

His foot will be on the lake’s breast, 
He will husb the river soon. 

Yon print of his hoary finger 
We Noitherns know full well, 

Our sign that summer is over,— 
The first snow on the Fell. 





HanNDsoME MEN.—‘‘ We were speaking of 
handsome men, the other evening, and I was 
wondering why K had so lost the beauty 
for which, five years ago, he was famous. ‘Ob, 
it’s because he never did anything,’ said B.; ‘he 
never worked, thought, suffered. You must have 
the mind chiselling away at the features, if you 
went handsome middle aged men.’ Since hearing 
that remark, I have been on the watch, at the 
theatre, opera and other places, to see whether 
it was generally true—and it is. A handsome 
man who does nothing but eat and drink, grows 
flabby, and the fine lines of his features are lost ; 
but the hard thinker has an admirable sculptor 
at work, keeping his fine lines in repair and con- 
stantly going over hie face to improve the origi- 
nal design. Yet, heigh-ho! perhape it is because 
Iam growing old myself, that I see so much 
beauty in the middle-aged men! Time is an old 
wretch! He makes men handsomer very often, 





but he does not improve women '”—Cor. Home 
Journal. 
” 


NATURAL LOVE. 


I saw him as he passed 
The window where I stood, 
When I was peeping out 
In a half-playfal mood ; 
His eve eaught mine—he smiled, 
I tried to look in state, 
Yet conld not for mv life— 


Do you believe in Fate’ 


I think I smiled again, 
Yet this I truly know, 
I] wondered who he was 
Who took my fancy so 
I met him once again 
And saw he seemed to wait 
Tocatch my every glance— 


Do you believe in Fate’ 


I did not seem to heed 
Yet heeded all the while 
The one who thus had won 
My interest with a smile 
At length a mutual friend 
Led him to where I sate; 
My heart thrilled at his voice— 
Do you believe in Fate’ 


He led me forth to dance; 

And with such gracefal ease 
We moved amid the maze. 

Like birds through leafy trees ; 
His arm supported me. 

His step with mine did mate 
As none had done before— 

Do you believe in Fate’ 


He sought me at my home. 
And won me for his bride 
And now that smile to me 
Is more than aught beside ; 
Without it I should be 
Forlorn and desolate, 
Iam a happy wife— 
Do you believe in Fate’ 





SCHOOL LIFE. 


Let us think for a moment, and recall the 
names of a few boys who in after-years cursed 
and cast upbraidings upon the training and train- 
ers of their childhood. A column of men comes 
out of the dim past whose names irradiate it, 
dispersing even the miste of time, or rather 
lighting them into a soft halo around every head. 
We will not look along the line farther than to 
where a short, dark, not bad-looking man stands 
—one Dean Swift, known of yore, he with the 
melancholy and bitter smile; this man cursed 
the training of his youth, and said that but for 
it, some at least of the miseries of that bitter life 
might have been spared. Cowley, Goldsmith, 
Churchill, make the same complaint; and Col- 
ling is not without a sigh, half in anger, about it. 
But there looms a bigger man, & man with a 
larger heart, though a rougher exterior, than any 
of these—a larger heart, because more practi- 
cal, more self-sacrificing, and more self-denying 
—one Dr. Samuel Johnson, who twists his lwm- 
bering body round to express his anger at the 
sufferings of his youth. There is idle gay-heart- 
ed Dick Steele saying in the Spectator much the 
same thing. 

Every one knows what Gibbon said of Oxford; 

and there he is, with his gentlemanly sneer, re- 
peating what from another voice would be vitu- 
peration. A little farther back—but there the 
great men seem rather crowded together, many 
on a small space, and large men, too—one quaint 
old man named Burton I hear saying, in his 
Anatomie of Melancholy, that he knew no slavery 
like the life of school-time—almost denounees it, 
philosopher as he is. And there is Milton, too, 
not far from him, upbraiding Cambridge, and 
hating the very country round about it for its 
sake; and Dryden also complaining with high- 
flown sneer. 
And somewhat joined with these, as in the 
spirit of one great life, there stands a group of 
foreigners, as we call them—Carnot, the master 
of fourteen armies; Schiller, born king of men; 
and Richter the gentle and wise, with Goethe, 
broad-seeing and subtle, the spirit of the earth, 
demiurgus—all joining in complaint. And nearer 
still, almost of the present day, stand Byron and 
Walter Scott, both with a speech against the 
management of schools and their sufferings there- 
from. Says the latter: 

‘“‘ You call this education, do you not? 

Why, it is the forced march of a herd of bullocks 

Before a shouting drover! The glad van 

Move on at ease, and pause a while to snatch 

A passing morsel from the dewy greensward ; 

While all the blows, the oaths, the indignation, 


Fall on the croupe of the ill-fated laggard— 
The cripples in the rear.’’ 


We should have named among those before, 
Locke and Bacon, whose anger reached disgust. 
Following Scott come Hazlitt and Sydney Smith; 
and among ourselves now living, Thackeray has, 
in the opening chapters of Vanity Fair, entered 
a vehement and bitter protest against the tyranny 
of school life. Here concludes a sort of Banquo 
vision of complaining kings, the anger of but a 
few generations of eloquent men; but how many 
millions of such sufferers have passed away 
without a sign! Therefore let us never look 
upon a heart-grieved school-child and his sorrow 
as childish things, but recollect that there may 
be big sorrows in little hearts. 





A FELIctrous SHAKSPEAREAN QUOTATION. 
—Lord Loughborough, then Mr. Wedderburn— 
once acquired great applause in the House of 
Commons, by a happy quotation from Shak- 
speare. Grenville, leader of the opposition, 
brought forward the bill for the trial of contro- 
verted elections. Lord North and the govern- 
ment opposed it, and the Attorney-General, De 
Grey, spoke against it, urging that it was “ bet- 
ter to endure the evils of which we know the 
extent, than ‘ fly to others which we know not 
a 

Wedderburn rose instantly, and continued, 
from Hamlet's soliloquy— 

‘ And thus tbe native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 


With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.’’ 


The bill was carried by a large majority. 





RaKING OUT THE FIRE.—This measure of 
economy, is often attended with great danger. 
It was observed to the British Association, in 
1838, that “ Newcastle, notwithstanding the vast 
consumption of coal in the town, is remarkably 
free from fires of dangerous magnitude; and it 
was suggested whether, as the greater number 
of fires occurred in London about eleven o'clock 
at night, the practice of raking out the fire at 
bedtime, which is not done at Newcastle, where 
coals are cheap, might not have some connexion 
with these conflagrations.” An experienced 
London fireman is stated to have remarked that 
a great proportion of the fires in the metropolis 
are caused by raking out the fire at bed-time.— 





Timbs’ “' Popular Errors Explatned.” 


A JOKE FROM THE GERMAN 
BATHS. 


The Courrier dea Etats Unis gives the follow- 
ing anecdote aa among the best re cently brought 
j home from the German watering places :—The 
| Princess of Neuwied has a pretty chateau very 
; hear that city, and she pobly does the honors of 
her summer abode. Not long since she invited 

to dine with her, the commandant of Neuwied, 
Count Paris. Some vexatious and imperious 
exigency of the military service suddenly inter- 
veved, and the Major wrote to the Princess a 
the 
The missive was confided to a gendarme who 
by Naudaud to 
As he was about to give him 


the letter, the Major eald: * 


courteous note regretting circumstance 
well deserves to be transferred 
his “ Pandora.” 
t Af k 


The Major had bee li ac- 


custemed to dine alone in his quarters, and his 


a8 Vou come 


bring me my dinner.” 


dinner had always been brought to him from the 
Hotel de lAncre, at the sign Zum Aneker 


five minutes tine she brought back to him this 
verbal answer: “ Her Highness greatly regrets 
that the Major cannot come to dine at her cha- 
joa.” “* Tos,” 


svlemuity of a 


replied the gendarme, (with the 
soldier faithful to 
word,) “but the Major ordered me te bring back 
his dinner to him.” 

The maid, who doubtless had a little of the 
Pandora about her also, reported this answer to 


his watch- 


the Princess, who was as witty as she was wise, 
and, thinking there was some hidden joke, the 
latter, without betraying the slightest smile, or- 
dered a splendid dinner to be placed in a great 
basket, and confided to the shoulders of the ean- 
did ambassador. Our German Pandora, “ glo- 
rieux d'une charge si belle,” as Lafoutaine sings, 
went home with hia basket and set it down on 
the Major's table. 
the Hotel de l'Aucre are pretty good; every 
dinuer from there is alike as to that matter; 
but at the very first glance, Major Paris saw 
that this Belshazzar's feast for one could not 
have come from the usual source. 
bell. The gendarme came in, triumphant, and 
gave a detailed account of his expedition. His 
innocence appeared so touching, that the Major 
had not the heart to reproach him; he contained 
himself with the wisdom of a superior and 
tolerant man, and forthwith invited three of the 
garrison officers to partake of this fabulous 
dinner! 

Before seating himself at table, however, the 
Major knowing the benevolent character of the 
Princess, and desiring to send an ample acknow- 
ledgment to the dinner-table of the chateau by 
one of those magnificent cakes which are the 


Now, the military dinners of 


He rang the 


sugared glory of the German confectionaries, 
sent the same gendarme to the very best pastry 
cook in town with an order to buy and pay five 
thalers for one of his master-pieces, aud then to 
carry it to the Princess Neuwied. The good 
gendarme believing himself on the high road to 
success, was at his wits’ end while going, to 
finish everything up with at least equal under- 
standing. He paid for the cake the price agreed, 
and carrying it carefully a# % relic, he gave it to 
the maid and rested grandly for an answer. 
“Give a thaler to that brave man,” said the 
Princess, and the servant handed. it for driuk 
money in a princely way to the porter. The 
gendarme examined the piece of silver with a 
sly laugh, and said to the maid: ‘ Pardon, 
madame, that cake cost five thalers, I must have 
four more.” “‘ Let him have four more,” re- 
plied the Princess, bursting into a loud laugh. 

Major Paris was at table with his three com- 
rades when the gendarme returned, prouder 
than ever, and laid the five thalers on the table, 
saying: “The Princess meant to give me only 
one thaler, but I was no conscript—I was not 80 
green. I was not such a fool as she took me 
for, 80 I demanded the fire. I hepe my Major is 
satisfied with what I have done. And turning 
on his heel he went out, saying to himself, 
“one more commission as well done as that, 
and at the first promotion I shall be made a bri- 
gadier.”’ 

At Neuwied nothing is now talked of but the 
gendarme and the Major. 


CIVILIZATION IN CHINA. 





Shoe, hat, and cap shops, glass manufactories, 
tin, iron, and knife warehouses, stood in long 
rows; silk, lmen and cotton goods occupied large 
numbers of shops; the porcelain and tea maga 
zines were to be found in another quarter, and 
the curiosity shops had also their peculiar loca- 
lity. There were several streets in which 
smoking caps were exclusively sold. Every 
Chinese, of every age, wears a smoking-cap, 
and they are to be had of the simplest as well as 
the most magnificent materials. Books were ex- 
posed for sale, some under a shed, some in the 
very street itself, alongside of the houses. As 
they are almost all siereotyped, and printed upon 
such thin paper that the leaves are generally 
double, the cost of literary productions is a mere 
trifle; therefore, the Chinese is a very reading 
nation, and its authors well known and appre- 
ciated. The women read an immense number of 
romances. 

One wandered, as it were, through an en- 
chanted «pot; at every step one stumbled upon 
something new. Strange as it may seem, I can 
aver that amidst the Chinese articles exhibited 
for sale, I have seen things the equal of which 
scarcely any country could produce; and when 
it is remembered that these are manufactured by 
a people, who, for thousands of years, have pos- 
sessed the same skill and accomplishments, one 
is lost in astonishment, and can scarcely believe 
one’s own eyes. What luxury and refinement 
must there not be in the community which ab- 
sorbs all these things, or rather, among whom 
they become distributed. Only the refuse of 
these productions go to the rich and the great of 
Europe. We look with surprise at the power 
which the voluptuous Romans possessed of sur- 
rounding themselves with all that could please 
the eye, the taste, in fact, every one of the 
senses, and we must acknowledge that we are 
but tyros in comparison with them. Among the 
Chinese alone, do we find their equals in these 
respects. And what shall we not further know 
of them when their career shall be more freely 
revealed to us?—London Monthly Magazine. 





te Did you ever think of the principal mis- 
take in friendships’? Mrs. Browning says :—“ I 
have observed that disappointment here arises 
chiefly, not from liking our friends too well, or 





over-estimate of their liking for an opinion of 
us.” 


Tt | 
. . + s | I 
happened to be the Princeas’s maid, (the Kam- | 
mermadchen) who received the gendarme. and | 


she make the messenger wait, and after about | 
' 


thinking of them too highly, but rather from an | 


ad 
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FRENCH MODESTY. 


We really believe that there are in France aa 
many firesides unstained by impurity aa in any 
lother country. It will be found that the French 


} woman by being more the devotee of sentiment 


| ia less the prey of passion, than lesa demonstra- | 


itive, but more concentrative types of woman- 
In 


appears, in a moral sense, 


French woman 


ind the anti- 


| hood almost all cases the 
worse, 

French woman better than she is 
| forget herself, the fe 
| tienlate, when the more caleulating Anglo-Saxon 
loak of mental reservation and 


would llae the ‘ 


prudery It is the nature of the sentiments in 
he 


Ithy action to evaporate in words and ges 
ture: they do net, in the 


fullnesa of freedom, 


they are not active in the 
feeling, that has deve- 
ll the rauk- 


the beautiful 


POSSeRSIN A 
nstead of 
be 


*fanev free 


‘ ri j weed, 


color and tragrance that long toa fi wergrown 


ire coutrel ever herself 


nore cu irded Woman, Ww hose tere ling has 


coneentrated, and not allowed 


an ontlet in the play of sentiments: such stand 


the 


really in much greater danger of losing mas- 


tery of their judgment tl he ot 


lan the hers 

The French woman is ruled by a combination 
of head and heart rather than by mere blood and 
She strives to be both kind and 


Her most fiery passions actually seem 


temperament 
witty 
to be subdued by thie combination of judgment 
and affection. This head and heart compound, 
which the French call “ esprit”—a characteristic 
no other race possesses In the same degree, and 
which ne foreign word can interpret—this esprit 
has been vouchsafed to the French woman in a 
generous degree, and it distinguishes her above 
all other women on earth. Have you ever seen 
an old French lady dressed like a young girl? 
Or a French young girl look as womanish as a 
lady of diacreeter years! Nerer. Her esprit is 
The har- 


monies and propricties of years, and seasons, and 


her talisman against all incongruities. 


position are adhered to with the same regard for 
the unities by the French woman as the Ariato- 
telian rules of the Greek drama are adhered to 
by the old French dramatists. Age, which is in 
80 many instauces the destroyer of womsn’s out- 
ward charm, becomes in the home of a French 
woman a source of msthetical vevneration. No- 
thing can be more graceful than the manner in 
which an old French lady almost makes wrinkles 
lovely, by boldly and skillfully facieg the respon- 
sibilities and consequences of age. Nothing is 
there nrore delightful than the maiden reserve, 
yet girlish espi?glerie of the French girl—the 
blushes of retiring maidenhood constantly war- 
ring with the irrepressible impulses of girlish fun 
and roguery, thus producing an exquisite picture 
of a young lady, instinet with sparkling elasti- 
city, yet restrained by bashful modesty.—N. Y. 
Crayon 





A BABY SONG. 


Come, white angels, to baby and me 
Touch his blue eyes with the image of sleep, 
In his surprise he will cease to weep 

Hush, child, the angels are coming to me! 


Come, white doves, to baby an d me; 
Softly whirr in the silent air, 
Flutter about his golden hair: 

Hark, child, the doves are cooing to thee! 


Come, white lilies, to baby and me ; 
Drowsily nod before his eyes, 
So full of wonder, so round, and wise 
Hist, child, the lily-bells tinkle for thee ! 


Come, white moon, to baby and me; 
Gently glide o'er the ocean of sleep, 
Silver the waves of its shadowy deep: 

Sleep, child, the whitest of dreams to thee. 





NAPOLEON.—The mind of Napoleon waa vast ; 
but after the manner of the Orientals, and 
through a contradictory disposition, it descend- 
ed, as it were, by the effect of its own weight, to 
details which might justly be called low. His 
first idea was always grand, and his second mean 
and petty. His mind was like his purse: muni- 
ficence and meanness hold each a string. His 
genius, which was at once adapted to the stage 
of the world, and the mountebank’s show, re- 
seinbled a royal robe joined to a harlequin’s 
jacket. Endowed with wonderful and infinite 
‘shrewdness; glittering with wit; seizing or crea- 
ting in every question new and unperceived re- 
lations; abounding in lively and picturesque 
images, animated and pointed expressions, the 
more forcible from the very incorrectness of his 
language, which always bore a sort of foreign 
impress; sophiatical, subtle, and changeable to 
excess—he adopted different rules of optics from 
those by which other men are guided. Add to 
this the delirium of excess, the habit of drinking 
from the enchanted cup, and intoxicating him- 
self with the incense of the world; and you may 
form an idea of the man who, uniting in his ca- 
prices all that is lofty and mean in the human 
character, majestic in the eplendor of sovereign- 
ty, and peremptory in command, with all that is 
ignoble and base, even in his grandest achieve- 
ments, joining the treacherous ambush to the 
aubversion of thrones—preseats altogether such 
a Jupiter-Scapin, as never before figured on the 
xcene of life.— Abbé de Pradt. 





Do Birps UNDERSTAND WHAT THEY LEARN? 
—And now comes the question whether birds do 
not, in some degree at least, understand what 
they learn. It cannot be denied that, in a state 
of nature, their notes aud intonations are signi- 
ficant to each other, and convey intelligence on 
which they act; nor does it require mueb obser- 
vation or credulity to lead one to the conclusion 
that they are not altogether ignorant of the 
meaning of the words which they are taught. 
They apply them, at least, very often, very op- 
portunely. We know of a parrot that was very 
fond of a bone—not a good thing to give a par- 
rot by the way—and when the bird had picked 
it, he would whistle to and call by name the 
spaniel that was saffered to run about the house. 
When the dog came, aa he always did when 
within hearing, the parrot would drop the bone 
out of his cage; and the dog very complacently 
picked it up and proceeded then and there to 
feed upon it, the parrot looking down on him 
and calling him “Pretty Beau,” ever and anon 
during the operation. When dinner was brought, 
the parrot would climb up the bar of its cage, 
and there remain, crying, “ Bring Polly’s sop,” 
till something was given to it. If a bottle of ale 
or wine were brought in, it would say, “ Waiter! 
Waiter! a bottle of wine and a cigar.” This 
parrot, which was an excellent talker, bad not 
been taught to eall the dog, but he had been in 
the habit of hearing him called to receive bones 





and bits, and did likewise.—Frazer’s Magazine. 
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THE POLICE IN VIENNA. 


The police are more: then usually upon the 


| alert in Austria. I had never previously to ap- 
pear before them in person; but at Vienna I 
wag summoned to the 


und | 
isit upe 


] 
office of the chief secre- 


have often 


tary made a less amusing 
y 


ig invitation. He re- 


| 

| 

+ more protaisin gg 

| ceived me very courteously, and desiring Ine to 
, 


tiny 


a seat by the table at which he was wri- 


commenced a couversation de omnibus rebug 


He spoke ot England 


recollections, of au- 


19 Very excellent Eng ah 
and of Italy, of routes and 
thers and 


but 


of artists apparently without an ob- 
at the end minutes I found 
that there was scarcely a circumstance of my 


pect; of twenty 

life with which he had not made himaelf acyuaint- 
bed. My place of birth, my 
! resided diff 


| there, were drawn 


positi mm. the time I 


at rent cities, and mv occupation 


from lie’ AS De'Te episodes I 


had net thought it poss that so offensive a 


duty could have beeu dexterously and agree- 
lably performed 


* And the object of vour visit?” he ee 
J 


it last, procee ‘ 


tinued, 


ill up my ticket of 


imies 


** Say amusement.” 


An 


} : 
poucy otevery de spotic 


auswer that briefly describes the domestic 


government: and, above 
all, Austria to lieen- 


Aruse yourself revel 


tiousness; all this is permitted, even at Milan; 
but beware of cursesrty—it might pry inte for- 
bidden places 

he, me with 
the ticket, ‘this will enable you to remain at 


“And now,” aaid presenting 
To 
morrow, perhaps, you send me your banker's 
guarantee for your good conduct.” 


Vienna, or to visit ite beautiful environs 


A bequisi- 
tion that seemed to indicate a discouraging 
want of confidence after so pleasant a conver- 
sation; but the request was customary, and 
my compliance with it terminated my inter- 
course with this insinuating secretary of police. 





AN IRRITABLE GEYSER.—The Geysers of 
Iceland are admirably described by Lord Duf- 
Letters from High Latitudes.” 
His lordship and party having spent some days 
at the spot, in order to witness an ebullition of 
the priucipal geyser, and being irritated by a 
fulae alarm, determined on tormenting the 3 a 
Strokr—which bit of revenge is thus pleasingly i 
told : 

“Strokr (or ‘The Churn’) is an unfortunate ' 
geyser, with so little command over his temper 
and his stomach, that you can get.a rise out of 
him whevever you like. All that is necessary is 
to collect a quantity of sods, and throw them 
down his funnel. As he has no basin to protect 
him from these liberties, you can approach to 
the very edge of the pipe, about five feet in dia- 
meter, and look down at the boiling water, 
which is perpetually seething at the bottom. In 
a few minutes the dose of turf you have just ad- 
ministered begins to disagree with him; he 
works himself up into an awful passion; tor- 
mented by the qualms of incipient sickness, he 
groans and hisses and boils up, and spits at you 
with malicious vehemence, until at last, with a 
roar of mingled pain and rage, he throws up into 
the air » column of water forty feet high, which 
carries with it all the sods that have been chuck- 
ed in, and scatters them scalded and half-digested 
at your feet. So irritated has the poor thing's 
stomach become by the discipline it hag under- y 
gone, that even long after all foreign matter has ay * 
beeu thrown off, it goes on retching and sputter- 
ing, until at last nature is exhausted, when, sob- 
bing and sighing to itself, it sinks back into the 
bottom of its den.” 


ferin, in his “* 
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JEWS IN HINDOSTAN.—The Jews in England » ; 
have sent an address to their brethren in the pub: 
Bombay army, exhorting them to remain true to a ie 
the interests of the British crown. Apropos pe 
of this, the Abend Zeitung of yesterday evening dé u 
publishes the following extract from Hassel’s “ 
Geography: ‘In Malabar alone there are twenty + 
thousand Jews, and in the remainder of the pen- €~ 
insula their number is proportionably great. ° , 
They date their presence in Hindostan from the a 
period of the Babylonian Captivity. They ams 
sert that a portion of the tribe of Manasses, “7 
after three years’ wandering, finally settled in 
India, to the number of twenty thousand fami- 
lies. Growing in favor among the Hindoos, they < 
in a short time increased to eighty thousand , 
families, and were soon powerful enough toes ‘ThE 
tablish the kingdom of Cranganore, upon the « 
coast of Malabar. Here they flourished for +40, 
some years, uader a republican form of govern- 
ment, presided over by two chiefs.. They still 
retain their chronicles in the Hebrew language, ~ oa 
which are said to commence with the reign of “* J fhe. 
Nebuchadnezzar. This people are known as the » , 
‘white Jews.’ There are also ‘black Jews’ in 
India, supposed to have descended from slaves of 
the former, who were converted by their 
ters to the Mosaic faith.” 





¥ 


¥ 
Worvs.—Words are often as unforgetable as <_ 
voiceless thoughts; they become very thoughts ‘ 
themselves, and are what they represent. How 
many of the simple, rudely, but fervently and * 
beautifully rhymed psalms of David, are very + 
part and parcei of the most spiritual treasures 
of the Scottish peasants’ being: 


‘* The Lord’s my shepherd, I’1l not want, 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green: He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by.’’ 


These few lines sanctify to the thoughtful shep- 
herd the braes of every stream that glides through 
the solitary places—they have often given colors 
to the greensward beyond the brightness of all 
herbage and of all flowers. Thrice hallowed is 
all that poetry which makes us mortal creatures 
feel the union which subsists between the book 
of Nature and the book of Life !—Prof. Wilson. 
Tue Rosin REDBREAST.—Charles Mackay in 
one of his lectures said, “The ballad of the 
Babes in the Woods,” a legend of unknown,an- 
tiquity, has made the Robin Redbreast a sa¢ 
bird in England—for the Robin—“ the bold 
gar with the scarlet bosom”—is never harmed 
there, however other birds may suffer. If the 
robins could but know how meny of their lives 
have been spared for the sake of “‘ an old song,” 
they would hover around the graves of poets, 
as they did over the unburied bodies of the chil- 
dren in the wood, and strew them with leaves, 
in grateful remembrance of the power and ten- 
dernees of poetry. 


te At the top or at the bottom of all illu 
sions I set the cheat which still leads ustowork = 
and live for appearances ; in spite of our convie- _y 
tion, in all sane hours, that it ie what we really 
are that avails with friends, with strangers, and 
with fate or fortune.— Emerson. 
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A VISIUN 


OFr THE GREAT BASTERN. 


Like o huge landstip, Lo, the monster glides 
Solemn and dark, npo..' the swelling main 
W hose surge, upheaved by he. 
indignant, dashes on the shor. * 
Shout, multitudes: Guns, strain yr. f°" throats— 
Approving smiles, wo! t ceauty lend ; 
Bound trumpets sound your ! 


Frig ited eea-monst rs. | 


* tremendous sides 
gain 


per “sé d | 

é , t notes— 
zh triumph. 
our cave 


the eartl 


To-Asy our ocran au 
And o'er the sabject deey 


As at the bedside of depart 
Ere death the bitter 
Securely walking, : 
The ‘ 


Countrymen, nm 
Serene th 

Many they 

Religior 


Thys fan 


Earth « 
Crowds 
Our ir 
The 
Labor 


Glory and wealth with him 


4 S 

pine en this. ! 
mn island o« lates bet 
old and new, th ou 


embarks with proud ¢ 


Just act with living fires, for purposed ends 
Submissive, pliant to the helmeman’s skil 
Fron continent to continent extends 
From pole to pole the iron isle, a@ w 
Wet beiching death from her artilleried sides 
Not elothed with thander, terror, r age and pain 
On peaceful errands, olive-crowned, she glides 
Tyrannic only o'er the watery plain ; 
From teeming nations, scarce-requited toil, 
Floats man to nature, labor to the soil 


Linking two bemispheres. the far and near 

Esteeming lightly distance, change and tim, 
Ordained to trample on, and dominver 

Over the wild dissociating 
Far as th’ o’erarching western heavens extend 

Onward, still onward. tens of thousands come ; 
‘Thy sides food-seeking families ascend, 

Descending thence, to their appointed home ; 
LMien of one name, one language, and one birth, 

ubduing and replenishing the earth ' 
JOHN FISHER MURRAY 


LYNDON HALL, 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I 


brine ; 





Norah Lyndon sat under the great beech-tree 
a the end of the Jong walk with her Cousin Gre- 
gory. Norah was fair, pale, timid, and depress- 
@d; Gregory fiery as an Arab and almost as 
@warthy: Norah was gentle and cold, loving no 
One and harming nothing, while Gregory's very 
@aresses were less tender than the reproaches of 

r men, and his love more fierce than ordi- 
hate. Yet though so singularly unsuited to 

h other, these two creatures were betrothed ; 
use Norah's father wished to unite the es 

, and beeause Gregory had a savage kind of 
love for his beautiful little cousin—that love 
which thinks only of iteelf, and looks only to its 
own fulfilment. As for Norah, she had simply 


Dbeen required to say “I will,” after her father’s 


rn “you shall.” No one dreamed of any 
pontaneous wish on her part as either desirable 
r necessary ; and it never occurred even to her- 
‘self that she might by chance do more than obey 
gothat she might claim the common birthright of 
humanity, and desire and will for herself. Her 
father had not ground her down through all the 
ile years of her early youth to Jeave her such 
ngerous thoughts as there. 
Send every spark of self-assertion to no pur 
= He had made her what he willed her to 
& passive machine that did as it was bidden 
walking by rule and living by law, but devoid 
9! all the impulec, passion, strength, and will, 
hich spring from an independent inner life. 
ia suited Colonel Lyndon. To his ideas 
h was a model daughter, and he almost 
d her for the feeblenoss he had created in 
r, But Colonel Lyndon was not prone to love 
fthing : and this, hie nearest approach, wax 
oUF a poor imitation at the best. Gregory too, 
fas a man who demanded implicit obedience 
gfrom a woman. With his oriental temperament 
he. had imbibed oriental ideas, and could never 
cile himself to the independence of Western 
“omen. But he was of a widely different na- 
to the Colonel, even while seemingly at one 
th him in the proper treatment and condition 
‘Si Women. He wanted love together with obe- 
: his slave must feel as well as act ac- 
ing to his desires; and souls must yield as 
qfell as breathe if he would be satisfied. The 
onel looked only for practical obedience ; 
ry, younger, more impassioned, and in 
re, desired emotional sympathy as well. Thus, 
Norah’s submissiveness charmed him, her 
@oldness and want of demonstration often nearly 
maddened him; and few men, perhaps, ever un- 
{derwent greater torture than Gregory had done 
since his engagement with his cousin. 
He often questioned her fiercely about her 


He had not sup- 


{ dove for him; and to-day the conversation be- 


“peath the beech-tree led again over the old 


“Of course, I love you,” said Norah, in her 
c inge, timid way, not looking up, and speaking 
thout emphasis or intonation. 
“Why don't you look as if you did, then 
¢ried Gregory, impatiently. 
“T cannot help my looks, cousin: they are al- 


Phd 


% qways against me. I look pale, but I am not ill, 


“and I believe I always look cross and unhappy, 
but I am not either.” 

“No, no, not cross, Norah, but unhappy. 
What makes you unhappy?” He spoke quickly, 
se hie great black eyes eagerly on her 
\ ¥ I am not unhappy,” said Norah, quietly 
** You are, Norah! you know you are! Every 

k, every movement, the tones of your voice, 
giver gesturee—everything tells me that you are 
QWretched, dejected, broken-hearted. I see it. I 

Oh, heaven! that face; and on the eve 


marriage '” There was a certain deep 


sit. 
our : 
Vibration in the tones of his voice which was al- 


Edways the prelude to a fit of frenzy 


vita, Norah, constitutionally afraid of passion, be- 


our 
ad <reatures love me 


Ay pto tremble. 


There! there! eee! [cannot speak to you 


/and‘shrink from me. You cannot call thie love 
Norah! Why, my very dog returns my caress, 
and“ my horse knows my hand. These dumb 


shiver with dread and disgust before me. 
pabhor me, Norah '!—you wish I was dead and 


ot sor day from your path for ever! I see it—I know 


4 


¢ 


feel it'!” 
. 


Das 


Of 


© Cate « wae oe. 4 4 ee oe mes) te 


He started up from the garden seat, and began 
pacing the walk, and folding his arms over his 
breast; but more as if he were a modern Lao- 
codn crushing a boa-constrictor, than an ordinary 
English gentleman assuming an ordinary English 
attitude. 

* Please, cousin, 
timidly 


sit down,” said Norah, 








Little fr 


“Oh, this i torture |" he exclaimed, in a voice 
| of genuine anguish; then flinging himeelf on hia 
| knees before her, he seized her hands, and burst 
and angtish 
More- 


ao harelily, that, had 


into euch a wild «train of de«pair 
that Nora ! 


i felt almost faint to hear him 


over, he had grasped het 


| ahe not by en too timid even for cow ardice ahe 


would have @e¢seamed aloud. His nervous mue- 
like a vice 
ne iy 


il Norah was no fit plaything for a 


ida closing over those tiny 


cular hea 


delicate erushed them 


fugere ot here, 
ewarthy «avaze #1X feet h ch and as powerful na 
he Was pussionate 

intense, that Norah 


But now his despair was ao 
felt that, 
if wae not entire ly ground- 
make an end of it 


eould only wait, trembling and ter- 


in her own soul 
thouch exaggerated, 
| 


eRe She was too timid to 


If She 


here 
rified, until Gregory's passion had burnt itself 
out, and he had become calm by foree of exhaus- 
tien 
like a little marble atatue. 

At last the 


tried to soothe 


So she eat atill and silent; white and rigid 
storm cleared off, and Gregory 
She ecourin's 


but 


her bore her 
soothings passively, as ahe bore everything ; 
the infliction 


’ Ob! when will he 


theught during 


“When will thie be over 


her sole Waa, 
go away?” 

At last, passing through the shrubbery, Norah 
saw a tall, great, apare military figure coming 
towards them—a figure «he never reinembered 
seeing with pleasure or gratitude before 

“My father, cousin!” 
with a little sigh of relief. 

Gregory had just time to atart to his feet, 
before Colonel Lyndon turned into the Long 
Walk; for Gregory, half a savage, was almost 


she said quietly, but 


as much in awe of his uncle as Norah herself. 


With a «tern, undeviating step, and a stern, 
unchanging face, the Colonel came up to them, 
and silently eat down on the other side of Norah 
No one spoke. Gregory waa occupied in re- 
gaining his self possession, and Norah waited, as 
she had been taught, until her father should first 
address her. 

“A beantiful day,” said Colonel Lyndon, after 
a time; speaking curtly and imperatively, ax if 
he were on parade giving orders, and aa if the 
weather were on the verge of his displeasure. 
That was his way with everything 

“ Very,” said Norah. 

“Too close,” muttered Gregory, wiping his 
the 
Egyptian blood seen so plainly in its thickened 


upper lip—that tell-tale upper lip—with 


linea and glowing red! 
Then there again; the 
Colonel had exhausted his first series of xub- 


waa a dead silence 
jects; for the Colonel was not a talkative man; 
and Norah was always too thankful to take 
refuge in the peace of silence to break it of her 
own free will; even if she had not been taught 
that such infraction was the highest possible dis- 
reapect to paternal majesty. At last the Colonel 
spoke again. 

** When does Miss Thorold come, Norah?” 

*“ To-morrow, sir,” aaid Norah 

“] hear she has grown a handsome and a 
pleasant person,” remarked Colonel Lyndon, 
condescendingly. ‘As a child she was too for- 
ward and not sufficiently feminine, but I hear 
she has improved. What say you, Norah? it is 
not long since you left school? You can remem- 


ber her distinctly, I presume. She is not dis- 


agreeable, I believe !" 

‘*Not at all, sir,” said Norah. 

* And handsome °” 

“Very handsome.” 

“ Accomplished, too, and lady-like 
* Both, sir.” 
“ Handsome, 


hal 


agreeable, accomplished —yet 


you are not afraid of her? You are not jealous?" 
said Gregory, with a foreed laugh 
‘“*No, cousin, not in the least.” 


* int” 


“Only those who love are jealous!" 


he cried, with a bitter sneer on his 
face. 

“You speak bitterly, Gregory,”’ suid Colonel 
Lyndon, sharply, turning on his nephew those 
cruel, cold, gray eyes. 

“T feel strongly, uncle.” 

“ By what right, sir?” 

“The right of 
moodily. 

“Strange words!” cried the Colonel. ‘“ Are 
you not my daughter's affianced husband? 
What ‘suffering’ is there in your position, 
pray ’” 

“Oh! to be accepted is not enough! 
be loved !"’ 

““Miss Lyndon knows her duty too well, not 
to do as she is bidden; Gregory, I have told 
her she must love you, and she does love you; 


suffering,” said Gregory, 


I would 


for she has never yet preaumed to disobey me. 
Tell me, Norah—you love your cousin, do you 
not?" 

** Yes,” said Norah, looking down 

“Don't be a fool, Gregory !"' said the Colonel, 
with a amall laugh; “else you may lose what I 
have made and gained. I give up to you a model 
of submission and obedience; be thankful for 
this result of a life of d 
and do not blame the instrument if you area 
I never found it fail under my 


»line and training, 


bad musician. 
touch ; be wise and it will not fail under yours!” 


He roee aa he said this, cast a sharp glance at 
the downcast eyes of his daughter, and walked 
away, with the same measured tread and mili- 
tary precision as when he came. Norah !ooked 
after him almost regretfully. Her two tyrants 
neutralized each other when they were together; 
and, indeed, anything was preferable to a téte-a- 
tete with Gregory, when he was in one of his 
jealous and excited moods 


“Cousin,” she said, quite quietly, “I wish 





| 
| 


' 


now.’ 
Gregory heard no more, but bounded away, 
and Norah saw him no more for that day. Bat 


her father scolded her for three-quarters of an | 


| hour, and told her she was ungrateful and in- 


| 


“Gn the tenderest way—I cannot even show you, 
p Any love or care, without making you tremble | 


| 
| 


_ while you—you—you fear me, | Mysteries agala. 


subordinate. 


CHAPTER I 

“Why, Norah! you do not look much like a 
bride '” cried Lucy Thorold, when, after the ne- 
cesaary public greetings were over, she and her 
friend were closeted, like school-girls talking 
“How is this’—is not your 
cousin kind te you!” 

“Yes,” said Norah. ‘I believe so.” 

“What a strange speech!” leughed Lucy, 


handsome, positive, dauutless Lucy—handsome, 





HORSE-SHOEING IN FRA 


The above engraving isa from a picture by 
Gericauit, a French painter celebrated for his 
The etalwart French 


shoe smith is fitting a new shoe to the heel of 


delineations of horses. 


one of those heavy Norman farm-horses, which 





seem like elephants of horse-flesh. The method 
of dving this is quite different from that of our 
farriers, one of whom would take the hoof on 
to his knee. The horse also is secured into a 


sort of frame, instead of being merely tied up 


NCE, 


with his head to the wall, asa is the custom 
The 
against the frame ; the little boy caresses the im- 


with us. owner of the horse leans 


mense brute; while in the background the smith’s 


aasiatant urges the smithy fire to a glow. 








bold, worldly Lucy—who thought Norah the 
luckiest of women, to be engaged to « handsome 
As for the 
savage blood in him, five thousand a-year would 
purify that. 


cousin, with five thousand a-year. 


“But you are so pale, Norah!” said Luey, 
glancing in the glass at her own velvety, rose-red 
cheeks, round which her dark hair, tarned back 
in a gorgeous roll, waa set like a shining frame: 


while Norah’s small, pallid face crowded up 


with a profusion of colorless hair looked like | 


that of a little ghost 


“Tam always pale,” said Norah, “ but never | 


mind now.” 


Thiuk how long it is since T have seen you!—two 


me Tell) me of yourself Luey. 
long years! 
you since we left Madame Cosson’s. Are you 
going to be married ?—are you engaged yet ?” 
“I? No, Norah! not had five thou- 
sand a year laid at my feet, as you have at 


I have 


yours.” 

“JT shonld care more about the man than the 
she added below her breath, 
alike!" And she sighed. 

“Ts that your experience, Norah?” laughed 
They talk of 


the dissimilarity of women, and of our chame- 


“they are all 


Lucy. “ Mine is just the reverse. 


sentatives of monotony compared to men. Why 
do you say that they are all alike?” 

“ They are all such tyrants,” said Norah. 

Lucy looked at her intently; then going up to 
her, she smoothed back her fair hair, gently, 
suying, 

“Is tbat your experience, my poor Norah? 
Ah! IT understand it all now!” 

Norah's lip quivered, and her eyes filled; but 
her hard life had taught the little creature self- 
after a the 
passed, and left her face as still and calm as 


command, and, moment, spasm 
ever. 

* And your's, Lucy?” 

‘Mine '—dear little girl, what a questien! 
Don’t you kuow me well enough to know that 
the man does not live on this earth who could or 
should play the tyrant over me! No, Norah; 
not the strongest will or the fiercest temper 
could conquer me. Let them try! There is 
not a man in England that I could not make my 
slave if I chose.” 

And the laughed, half in deprecation of her 
imperial boast, half in conscious power—such 
power as women, when they are young, beauti- 
ful and self-willed, alone feel. 

“Not your father, Lucy?” 

“My father? Bless bis dear gentle heart! 
he would not hurt a fly, much less offend his 
daughter, of whom he is so extravagantly proud 
and fond. Dear, good-tempered papa! he never 
suid ‘No,’ to my ‘Yes,’ in his life; nor to 
mamma's either. No; mamma is more inclined 
to be tyrannical than papa, but she is not diffi- 
cult. I ean soon kiss her into a good humor; 
and then I gossip with her, and, dear soul! she 
likea that. So I get round her too; if, witha 
little more management, yet quite as effectually 
as round papa; and they never dream of thwart- 
ing me—never !" 

‘And your brothers? Am I troublesome? 
But it is so long since I have seen you, that I 
understand nothing of your family or your po- 
sition now.” 

Norah spoke so timidly, as one accustomed 
to refusals. 

** Ask what you like, dear,” said Lucy, in her 
fine, patronizing way. “I shall be very happy 
to tell you anything. Well! my brothers—they 
are the best creatures in the world! I have 
two—as you may remember. Launce is the 


eldest: he is like papa—a dear, soft, large, 





that you, er my father, would kill me at once. | 
It would be better for me than to live as I do | 


good-tempered thing, more like a big old dog | 


| than anything else. I call him Doggie when he 
is particularly good. Edmund is the youngest 
| of us all; he isa year younger than I—by the 


| bye, just your own age, Nory—and one of the | 


gentlest beings breathing. He is a spiritual, 
| etherial morsel, into whom nature forgot to put 
| both bones and evil—a perfect angel, dear boy, 
and such a sweet poet! But he would have been 
better as a girl than as a man. He is too fair; 
| and really, without nonsense, he has not enough 
| wickedness in him for a true man. As he is, he 
holds very much the office of the bards of old 
with us all. We ask his views on all intellectual 
matters, never his advice on worldly affairs; 
, and, if he were not incorruptible, he would have 
been spoilt years ago, with all the love and pet- 
| ting he has had. But, to go back to myself. 
You may see by this sketch of home, Norah, 
that I have no very formidable opponents to en- 
counter. Lauuce is too soft-hearted; Edmund 


Tell me all that has happened to | 


| maid. 


| blossom and silver. 


too good—besides being too abstracted—to op- 
pose me; #o that, in fact, Nory, I rule the house 
—and that is just the trath.” 

“What a happy life!’ said Norah, sadly. 

** Now tell me yours, Nory.”’ 





“Oh! no, no! never mind mine! It is too 
jtame after yours,” said Norah, hurriedly, “I 
have nothing to tell but what you know.” 
“Why, child! I know nothing. Come! your 
history or your life, rebel!” 
At that moment a bell rang imperiously, as 
| everything was done at Lyndon Hall. 
| “The first dinner-bell, Lucy,” said Norah, 
| looking frightened. “I must go, dear. Do not 
| be a minute too late, papa is very particular, and 
punctual toa moment. Mind you sre in time, 
| for I want you to be a favorite here,” she added, 
with a sad smile. 
* Very well, I will be punctual,” said Lucey, 


| hurrying about her room and ringing for her 


Then, when Norah had fairly closed the 


| door, she laughed aloud and said, 
money,” said Norah, gently, “though, indeed,” | 


“For to-day only, just to feel my ground.” 


True to her promise, down she came, five 


| minutes before the time, all radiant in peach- 


Little Norah glided in al- 
most immediately after, in a floating light blue 


| robe; the one self-possessed and queenly, the 
leon-like characters, but we are the very repre- | 


other timid and retiring; the one with her broad 
black brows and open eyes, her rich complexion 
and her ruddy, laughing mouth, the other with 
shy, melancholy orbs always hidden by their 
drooping lids, with small and delicate lips that 
smiled more sadly than Lucy's wept. 


The Colonel and Gregory were waiting to re- 
ceive them. The Colonel stood near the fire- 
place, severely watchful of the hour; Gregory 
lounged against the chimney-piece, eagerly look- 
ing for Norah. The Colonel, with his iron-gray 
hair and keen gray eyes, his hawk nose, thin 
face, and military bearing, looked the impersona- 
tion of severity turned gentleman; while Gre- 
gory, swarthy and excited, his large black eyes 
taking every shade ef feeling as mirrors throw 
back forms, his thick, red lips and small, white 
teeth beneath, looked like what he was—the 
half-caste, with the savage element predominant. 
Between them both, no wonder was it that frail, 
fair Norah's life was slowly dying out of her; it 
was a greater wonder how it had been preserved 
so long. As Lucy said—writing home to her 
mother that night, and exaggerating in con- 
sideration of her mother’s weakness for gossip— 
‘She looked like a little white lamb between a 
lion and a jaguar—the jaguar was the Colonel,” 
(added in a footnote.) ‘ But,” continued Lucy, 
with «a burst of heroism by no means common to 
her, “I will save her! I feel that I have had 
this mission given to me, and that I am sent to 
effect poor Norah's release.” 

When the party separated that night, Colonel 
Lyndon reviewed himself anxiously m his drese- 
ing-glass—specially about his eyes and round his 
mouth. After afew minutes he drew himself 
up, Baying : 

“Not so many after all! Ah! who knows 
but that I may even outlast Gregory.” 


Norah accompanied Lucy to her room. It was 
such a novelty to her to have one of her own sex 
near her, that she clung to Lucy as if she had 
been her sister. She seemed so kind and gentle, 
and soft-hearted to poor Norah, crushed by her 
father, scorched by her lover, and terrified by 
both, that, if she could, she would never have 
left her side. Yet Lucy was only a year older 
than her young hostess, for all she patronised 
and played mother over her to such perfection. 

Lucy spoke of Gregory. Her lids fluttered 
for a moment over ber dark blue eyes, as she 
said, with girlish frankness : 


“Oh, Norah! what a maguificent person your 
cousin is!” 

“ Yes, he is very handsome,” said Norah ; “or, 
at least, people say so.” 

“But, don't you think him so, yourself, 
Nory?” 

“I do not admire that dark style,” answered 
Norah. “His mother was an Egyptian, I be- 
lieve, and the mark of his race is too visible.” 

“ Well, I like it,” cried Lucy. “It gives a 





life and animation which our red and white 
| Saxon men want. His features are regularly 
| and beautifully cut, and I think that the dark 
| blood improves them. It would have been dif- 
| ferent if he had been like a negro.” 

“Tam glad you like him,” said Norah, sim- 
| ply. “And he ¢hinks you beautiful—too beau- 
| tiful to go about the world alone. He said so.” 
| “Did he!” laaghed Lucy, looking more 
pleased than proud. “Rather an impertinent 
speech to a brideclect, was it not, Nory!? 





What did you say to him in return? 
not scold him ?” 

“No; I said to him just what I said to you— 
that I waa glad he admired you.” 

“ How charmed he must have been with your 
good sense '" said Lucy. 

“No, he was not,” answered Norah, not as 
if making a complaint, but speaking quite tran- 
quilly, as if it was a normal condition of things, 
and she was used to it. ‘On the contrary, he 
was angry and excited. He wanted me to be 
jealous; but I am not of a jealous n ture, and if 
he thought every woman in the world hand- 
somer than I, it would not disturb me. Indeed, 
I would be very glad if it quieted him, and took 
him a little more out of himself, and away from 
Well! I must not keep you up after your 
journey. Good-night, dear. Oh! bow glad I 
am that you are here !” 

She bent her forehead to her friend's lips, and 
then went up to her own bed-room; where, the 
sad formula of the night, she cried herself to 
sleep like a child. 


” 


* Poor Norah! 


Did you 


me, 


‘She does not 
love that man as much as I love my parrot! 
What a tragedy is preparing for them all! But 
what a superb fellow he ie!” 

Gregory, riding home, could not help giving a 
thought to Lucy. He was living over the even- 
ing again, and the new guest came in for her 
rightful share of the canvas. 

“She is excessively handsome,” he thought, 
“but Ido not like her. Something about her 
repela me. Her eyes are too free and her man- 
ners too confident; but she can love—if indeed 
any man could be found to care for a love which 
would give itself without being sought. Oh! 
Norah’s iciest coldness is more enchanting to 
me than this over freedom of giving, this prodigal 
generosity of love in that bold-eyed beauty. But 
Norah! Norah' can I ever make you love me as 
I would be loved !” 

He took off his hat, so that the night-wind 
might blow cool upon hia feverish forehead, and 
setting spurs to his horse, galloped many a long 
mile, seeking by violent exercise to counteract 
the tumult within him. F 

Norah, pale and weeping in her sleep, mur- 
mured— 

“Why way I notdie! Oh! why cannot Idienow!” 


said Lucy. 


CHAPTER III. 

Lucy threw the light of a new life into Lyndon 
Hall. Before she had been there four days, the 
Colonel was in love with her. Seldom has there 
been so swift a fall, so sudden a conquest. And 
now, With the inselence of youth, she showed 
his fetters to all the world. There was not a 
petty girlish act of tyranny and self-will of which 
she was not guilty. She deranged all hia habits 
and overthrew his authority. She made him 
wait for dinner, contradicted him before the 
whole household, beat him at chess, scolded 
down his assertions respecting woman's infe- 
rivrity and the good of absolute submission, 
shook all the starch out of his military demea- 
nor, and made him a pliant nobody, whom she 
twisted round her fingers at her pleasure. But 
all was done so graciously, her insolence was 
accomplished by means of such beaming eyes 
and sunny emiles, it was such a graceful cruelty 
and played by such a lovely comedian, that the 
Colonel was forced to submit, despot and auto- 
crat as he was. But he apologized to himself 
for hia loas of dignity on the same plea that a 
grave man would use if caught romping with his 
child. It waa his pleasure, his will. He suffer- 
ed these petty pretty liberties because he liked 
them: they were not taken by foree, they were 
granted. He submitted, like Hercules, to Om- 
phale, to a tyranny he could crush between his 
fingers and thumb to-morrow, if he chose. He 
was Samson bound by Dalilah; but not asleep, 
nor with his locks shorn. The threads round 
him were but the fragile threads of a woman’s 
caprice, which he could break at a moment, if 
he put forth his strength in never so minute de- 
gree. This disguised lord was still the lord, 
though he might masquerade in the slave's attire 
for his own good pleasure: and he—his will was 
none the leas iron nor his purpose adamant, be- 
cause he made himself the supple toy of a pretty 
woman ; let her go an inch too far, and then she 
would find how much of this cruelty was based 
on her intrinsic power, and how much on his 
complaisance. So he comforted his damaged 
dignity with such soliloquies as those; and sat 
at the feet of his Omphale while she rated him, 
or followed while she led hir hither and thither, 
and took his lion's skin for her footstool, and 
laughed at his demi-godship to his face. 


Norah looked on in silent wonder. To see 
her father, of whom she stood in almost super 
stitious awe, cajoled and trifled with by @ 
girl only a year older than herself, seemed a mi- 
racle. She felt almost afraid, as if some new 
and mysterious power had risen up beside her. 
It waa so strange, that her father, who had soe 
crushed her, who laid his own will so heavily om 
the household, should now be paraded before 
them all, like a tame monster, and pushed to the 
very verge of ridicule by his docility. She did 
not recognize him. Lucy could do anything she 
pleased with him. After keeping dinner waiting 
a full half hour—a slight which Colonel Lyndoa 
had ouce resented from a peer—Lucy would come 
down into the drawing-room all smiles and com- 
posure, conscious power, all exquisite attire and 
fabulous perfumes, sailing in as tranquilly as if 
she were ne delinquent; then saying, if the Co 
lonel looked haughty and sulky : 

‘Has the dinner-bell sounded yet?” 

What her motive was for her conduct, Norah 
never asked; and even if she had, Lucy would 
have been puzzled for an answer, for she had ne 
definite plans as yet, no actual motive. And as 
Norah was too quiet and indifferent to trouble 
herself much about what any one did, Lucey 
found be very officious censor or inquirer in her. 
The person most perplexed of all, was Gre 
gory. He, as all the world, saw Lucy's evident 
flirtation with the Colonel, and he, like Norah, 
let it pasa without comment. He was too much 
absorbed in his own real love to care about the 
mock-play of others. Why did those strange, 
fixed looks meet his when no one was by !— 
looks that left a very sound of words behind 
them. Why did she start when he came upos 
her suddenly! Why did she look after him se 
earnestly, or sadly, when he withdrew? Why 
did she surround him with her influence, so that 
he could not escape from her, and was forced, as 
if by mesmeric will, to turn to her, and at least 
to watch her’? Why,in the midst of all this 
possession—for it was a real possession—did he 
hate her fiercely, and wish that she had never 
entered Lyndon Hall ? 

Gregory was restless and distracted at his un- 

usual state of feeling. He chafed and raged 

under it, as under a concealed wound; for, if 
Gregory had the faults, he had also the virtues of a 
savage. If he believed in the right of might, he 

believed also in the beauty of truth, and he prac 

tised the virtue of sincerity. It was only sim 

cere then in him to hate Lucy, while fascinated in 

a strange repellant way by her. It was only 

natural to him, that, while dreaming of her 

beauty and her love, which he did so often now, 

he should also dream of hatred. For, true te 

his origin, he believed in spells and witchcraft, 

apd he had no doubt that Lucy was casting a 

spell round him now, which he did not feel quite 

sure of resisting, and which he had full right 

to aBhor. 

Such a mute world of passion and fierce for- 

bidden thought as it all was in this dim old stately 

Lyndon Hall! Such a stormy world, surging 

and boiling up round little Norah as the centre 

figure; she, the only calm one of them all, 

though the saddest of them all; but still and 

motionless, as philosophers say is the charac- 

teristic of storm centres. 

What could Colonel Lyndon do to please his 

beautiful guest? He had presented her with a 

bridesmaid’s bracelet; that was something, for 

Lucy adored jewelry. But what more could he 

do for her? The Colonel was a cautious man, 

and went by easy marches. He did not know 

Lucy's family; and, infatuated though he waa, 

his pride was greater than his love ; and he would 

sacrifice even Lucy, rather than make a mésal- 

liance. He was anxious to win her heart—to 

thoroughly gain her mental consent—and then, 

on further knowledge, he would decide oa what 

was best for himself. He did not wish to com- 

mit himself too early; but he wanted to be se- 

cure. This was his programme. Lucy, what 

was hers ? 

But what could he do to please her? Ah! he 

had it; the very thing, and good policy, too. He 

would ask her brothers to Norah’s wedding, as 

an attention to herself, and for his own private 

inspection. That would do; a fitting clasp to 

the diamond bracelet, perhaps a clasp never te 

be unloosed. Lucy was ciifarmed. She caught 

at the idea with eagerness; for it flashed a 

thought, a means, 4 way, into her mind which 

hitherto she had not been able to seize. Yes, 

Launce and Edmund must come. Edmund was 

pining to find his ideal; Norah was dying under 

Gregory's love. If they found what each was 

seeking for in the other, then, Gregory's first 

anger over; then—Lucy buried her face in her 

hands, but the very roots of her hair were crim- 

son, and her heart beat so loud that she might 

have counted the strokes. 

When she came to herself, the second dinner- 

bell had rung, and her hair was hanging loose 

over her shoulders. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Launcelot and Edmund Thorold came to Lyn 

don Hall. They were both exceedingly hand- 
some, though very unlike each other, and quite 
unlike Lucy, excepting, indeed, a certain genial 
expression in Launce’s face, which was like 
Lucy's when she was at her best—when she was 
not acting a part and not thinking of herself. 
But of the two, Launce was the more manly, 
as Lucy had said, and Edmund the better look- 
ing. Both were very gentle—Launce from that 
good nature and mental indolence which belongs 
to a certain type of large-built, stout, strong- 
limbed young Saxons ; Edmund, from a refined 
nature, and from the absence of combativeness. 
Launce was the more affectionate ; Edmund the 
more loving. Launce would make the kind hus- 
band, the good master, and the indulgent father. 
The Colonel liked them. Their quiet manners 
pleased him, aa did their manly deference to him- 
self. For Lucy had warned them of his charac- 
ter, and had besought them to be extraordinarily 
respectful. And they always did what Lacy told 
them. Gregory stood aloof, watching his rivals. 
He surrounded Norah with more jealous cares 
than ever, hardly letting her out of his sight for 
a moment; sitting by her; talking to her exclu- 
sively, or rather suffering no one else to speak 
with her ; breathing defiance and distrust in every 
glance and gesture; chained to her side like a 
fierce gaoler standing between the very sun and 
her. It was a hard time for Norah; it very 
nearly killed her. 

The marriage-day was drawing near. Norah 
was growing thin and pale; Gregory more rest- 
lesa and more violent. It was no secret now, 
that he was eating his heart out for despair at 
Norah's want of love for him, or that Norah was 
literally dying of terror and oppression. But ne 
one spoke ; not even Lucy. She did not feel the 
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ground beneath her firm enough yet for such a | 
hazardous chance. 

The young men had been a week at the hall, 
and the marriage was to take place now in ten 
days, when Gregory received a letter from his 
lawyer, which threatened to destroy all existing 
engagements whatsoever. A cousin of his, the 
son of his father’s younger brother, suddenly 
claimed the estate, on the plea that Gregory's 
Egyptian mother had never been legally married. 
A doubt had always existed in that branch of the 
family ; for, if true, the estates would be theirs, 
and self-interest marvellously sharpens suspi- 


cion. 
Colonel Lyndon was only half-brother to Gre- 


gory’s father, and knew nothing of the rest of 
the family. In no tase, then, could the cetates 
devolve on him; consequently, he had never 
questioned the validity of his half-nephew’s title. 
Had he received only a hint of such a possibility 
aa the want of those important marriage lines, 
which change so many destinies, he would have 
thoroughly investigated the matter before he had 
suffered him to stand suitor to his daughter. 
For he cared only for the estates—not the man, 
and he would give Nerah quite as willingly to 
the new owner as he had given her to Gregory; 
a great deal more willingly if he had a better in- 
come. Gregory knew this well enough, and 
foresaw all that would happen if he could not 
overcome this difficulty—a difficulty not wholly 
contemptible, for, though he had been brought 
up and considered as the lawful heir, he had no 
egal or documentary evidence of his father’s 
marriage, and could not prove his title, if dis- 
puted; at least, not with the proofs in his hande. 
He would have to search for more. 

After thinking over his position for full five 
minutes—which was a long time for Gregory to 
reflect—he determined on going at once to Lon- 
don, and seeing the matter to the end. Nothing 
but the certainty of losing Norah altogether— 
should his opponent's claim be made good— 
could have spurred him to this extreme step. 
But he felt it was better to risk a few weeks’ 
absence than a life’s lose;—better to suffer 
anxiety for a term than anguieh for ever. 

He rode over to Lyndon Hall, taking the letter 
with him. It was early morning and he found 
the family assembled at breakfast. Lucy, in the 
most wonderful elaboration of lace and muslin 
that the genius of Parisian artiste could invent, 
was sitting by the Colonel, whom she was drug- 
ging with her pleasant poison. Norah was be- 
tween Launce and Edmund, assiduously attend- 
ed to by both. It was the only hour they had 
with her unmolested, and as they both wished to 
become really acquainted with her, it is not sur- 
prising that they made the most of it. In the 
midst of thie delightful ease aud dangerous plea- 
sure, Gregory's step was heard in the hall. Not 
euffering the servant to announce him, he open- 
ed the door of the breakfast-room and strode 
rapidly forward. Norah was just handing a cup 
of tea to Edmund, at whom she was looking ear- 
nestly, smiling at an anecdote he was relating ; 
Launce, on her other side, was bending forward, 
listening, but putting in a laughing commentary. 
Both the young men were animated ; Norah un- 
embarrassed and pleased. The instant Gregory 
appeared the smile faded from her lips, her eye- 
lids drooped, her hand trembled, her breath was 
checked, and she turned pale. Launce and Ed- 
mund both stopped speaking, and Edmund half 
drew away, looking a shade guilty and caught. 
Lucy flushed crimson, a welcome springing like 
a word to her eyes; Colonel Lyndon looked sur- 
prised and bored by the interruption. 

Not a shade, not a change, in the countenances 
of that unsuspecting breakfast-party, but had 
been marked by Gregory. He thought he de- 
tected a look of intelligence between Norah and 
Edmund. He was mistaken, as the jealous al- 
ways are. Norah could not have established a 
good intelligence with any man. But for a mo- 
ment this suspicion made him waver. Should he 
go and leave her to the designing people about 
her? Was he not mad and suicidal to think of 
such athing? Then, again, if Colonel Lyndon 
heard a breath of his difficulty, adieu to Norah 
for ever, unless he could overcome it. Perhaps, 
already he had received intimation of the matter 
from that miserable cousin of his, whose life 
would not be worth much if ever he fell within 
the grasp of those handgy No! Gregory crush- 
ed back his transient hope and set himself to his 
task. To say the least of it, a difficult and pain- 
ful one to any man. 

The Colonel—when he and Gregory were 
closeted in his study—took the news quietly. 

“Of course,” he said, “unless you can per- 
fectly substantiate your claim and clear your 
position, you need not expect to—” 

Gregory anticipated the end of the unfinished 
sentence. 

“ But love—love—" he urged passionately. 

“Bah! Acres, not love, my dear boy, when 
you talk to a father!” said the Colonel. “Do 
you think it possible for me to give my child to 
a penniless ? Well! we will not discuss 
the question. Now, silence : 


For Gregory *, 08 ppnovt 8 


not another word !” 
about the room on the 


point of committing some excess. “ Leave us, 
now,” he continued, in that cold, haughty, iron- 
bound way of his, which always stilled the poor, 
passionate savage like a spell. “Goto London, 
investigate this matter; go to Egypt, if need 
be,—probe the affair to the end, and substantiate 
your claim to the estates, or leave this country 
for ever. I will take care that Norah remains 
free and unsought till your return—but, on that 
retuin, unless indeed you are wise enough never 
to come back if wnsuceeseful—however, as I 
was saying, on that return, your good or ill- 
fortune will determine your relations with her. 
Go. Loss no time. The longer you delay here 
the longer you delay your possible marriage.” 
And the Colonel waved him from the room. 

Gregory went to find Norah. She and Lucy 
were in the drawing-room, sitting in the bay 
window working; Norah in a low prie-dieu cun- 
ningly isolated, Lucy on the ottoman, with 
plenty of space on the cushions beside her. He 
clanked into the room with even more than his 
usual indifference to forms, looking dark and 
agitated, not quite unlike the popular notions 
of demon lovers, when those gentlemen first 
threw off their fascinations and plunged into 
revelation. 

“TI must speak with you, Norah,” he said, 
abruptly, sitting down by Lucy. 

“ And Iamin the way?” said Lucy, in her sweet- 





est voice, bending forward, and letting her hand 


rest lightly on his. 
Gregory turned and looked into her face, and 


“Yes, Norah, yes!” he answered hurriedly; 
“T must speak with you.” 

“Shall I go, then?” said Lucy, with the same 
amile and the same caressing accent. 

Norah looked at her imploringly. 

“My cousin has no secrets from you,” she 
said, in her timid voice, asking her to remain. 
But she went out of the room. 

When the door was closed, Gregory exclaim- 
ed: “Swear that you will be faithful, whatever 
may happen!” 

“I de, cousin,” said Norah. She might as 
well have sail, I am cold, or I am hot, for any 
emphasis or soul that lay on her words. 

“More fervently—mere passionately !” 
Gregory. 

“I am not fervent, or passionate, cousin,” 
said Norah, quietly, “were I to pretend to be 
60, I should be uutrue.” 

“Say it to me again, then—let me hear those 
blessed sounds onee more. You vow on your 
eternal salvation that nothing shall tempt you 
from me—that no one shall steal you away.” 

“No one, cousin, I love ne one else.” 

“ But me?” 

“ Cousin, I am bound to lere yeu.” 

“And if you were not bound ?’—if you were 
free? Would you love me then, Norah?” 

“ Yes,” she gasped, faintly. 

“Oh! I can go now!” cried Gregory. “I 
will go while that word still vibrates on my ear! 
No colder sound shall disturb the echo of that 
word,” and he rushed through the roome, and 
departed without any leave-taking whatever. 

Norah clasped her hands together. “Is it 
true! can it be true—has he really gone!” she 
exclaimed. Then hiding her face she too burst 
into tears. Were they tears of grief, or joy? 

She waited until she had quite recovered her- 
self, and until the last echo of the horse's hoofs 
had died away in the distance, before she sought 
Lucy. Finding her, she kissed her and clung to 
her, like a happy child, and though they both 
were silent, Lucy had scarcely seen her smile 
since she came to the Hall. 

“What is to be done?” said Lucy to herself. 
* People would call me very dishonorable if they 
knew; but what can Ido? There is no forcing 
these things—and no preventing them.” 

(CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


WANDERINGS IN INDIA. 


It is some years since I first landed in Cal- 
cutta. I was in no way connected with the go- 
vernment, and was consequently an “ iuter- 
loper”’ or “adventurer.” These were the terms 
applied by certain officials to European mer- 
chants, indigo-planters, shopkeepers, artisans, 
barristers, attorneys, and others. 

It was not long before I made up my mind to 
become a wanderer in the East. I had no oc- 
cupation, was my own master, and had a large 
tract of country to roam about in. My first 
step was to acquire a knowledge of Hindoos- 
tanee and of Persian. By dint of hard study, 
at the end of six months I found myself capable, 
not only of holding a conversation, but of argu- 
ing a point in either of these languages; and, 
with a light heart, I took my departure from the 
City of Palaces, and proceeded to Monghyr, on 
the Ganges. 

The chief civilian of that district had invited 
me to spend a month with him. Every day I ac- 
companied my friend to his court, and thereby 
got some insight into the administration of jus- 
tice in India, beth civil and criminal. Here, too, 
I first made acquaintance with Thugs. Several 
most notorious characters of that tribe were at 
Monghyr—not imprisoned, but permitted to 
move about. They had been pardoned on condi- 
tion that they would become informers, and to a 
certain extent, detectives, in the suppression of 
Thuggee in the British dominions. It was a 
curious feeling to be in conversation with men 
who had each committed his ninety or a hundred 
murders—to see the fingers that had strangled 
so many victims—to watch the process, for they 
were good-natured enough to act it. There was 
the unsuspecting traveller with his bundle; the 
decoy Thug, who engaged him jy conversation ; 
the two men, who at that given signal, were to 
seize ; the executioner, standing behind with the 
handkerchief, ready to strangle the victim. They 
even weut, through the operation of searching 
the “ deceased,” upon whom they found nothing 
in this case ; but they assured me this frequently 
happened in reality. The reader is of course 
aware that it is a part of the Thug’s religion not 
to rob alive body. The crime of murder must 
precede that of theft. The play—the tragedy— 
over (to these domesticated demous it was a 
mere farce,) they laughed at the solemn expres- 
sion which, I doubt not, was stamped upou my 
features. 

These Thuge were permitted to have their 
families at Monghyr; and one morning, when I 
strolled down to their camp, an old man made 
five children, fhe eldest boy not more than eight 


cried 





years old. go through the business of strangling 


and robbing a victim. In one respect these | 
urchins outdid their progenitors in the acting. 

They not only went through the ceremony of | 
searching the dead body, but, that doue, tho; 

dragged it by the legs to a well, and, in dumb 

show, threw it down, and then uttered a prayer 

to Heaven! 

“ Was that good?” said one of the children, 
running up to me for applause and a reward. I 
scarcely knew what to reply. Before I had 
time to give any answer, the child's father said, 
“No; it was not good. You used the handker- 
chief before the signal Go through | 
it again, and remember, this time, that you must | 
have patience.” The boys began again, much in 
the same spirit that an actor and actress would | 
go through the strangling scene in Othello, to 
please a fastidious manager. 





was given. 


Approaching a very interesting looking wo- | 


13 


man, of about two-and-tweuty years of age, 
said to her, 

“ What do you think of this?” 

She replied, in a proverb, “The mango al- 
ways falls beneath the shade of the parent tree.” 

“ But the crime!” said lL. * What think you | 


of that?” 
She looked up with as lovely a pair of eyes as 


ever saw the light, smiled, and responded : 
“ Heaven will hold us all, Sahib!” 


I was about to reason with her, but her hus- | 


band, with an expression of pride, interfered, and 
| informed me that she had taken eighteen lives. 
“ Twenty-one!” she exclaimed. 


“ Were your victims men or women !" I said 
to her. 

“ All women,” 
and some young.” 

I was tempted to ask her to show me how it 
was done; and, after considerable coaxing, she 
complied with my wishes. To my surprise, she 
was the only actor in the scene, except the vic- 
tim, with whom she went through the process of 
strangling with a piece of cord. The victim, 
another Thuggess, was supposed to be sleeping, 
when the operation was performed, and I could 
not heip admiring—horrible as the sight was— 
the accuracy with which she performed the 
throes and agony of death. To borrow an idea 
from Junius, “None but those who had fre- 
quently witnessed such awful moments could de- 
scribe them so well.” 

At the house of my Monghy= friend, I met a 
French gentleman, an indigo-planter of Tirhoot, 
in Behar. He invited me to pay him a visit, and 
to accompany him in his boat. He was about to 
sail on the following day. I say “ sail,” for at 
that time (the month of August,) the country 
was inundated, and it would have been impos- 
sible to travel by land. I accepted the iavita- 
tion, and we sailed from Monghyr to Hajeepore 
without going near the Ganges for several days. 

Monsieur Bardon, the French planter, was 
one of the most accomplished and agreeable men 
I had ever met, and in truth, one of the greatest 
characters. The hospitality of the Tirhoot plan- 
ters is proverbial in India, and I believe I might 
have lived in that Garden of the East, as it is 
called, from that day to thie, as a welcome guest 
of the various planters, if I had chosen still to be 
their guest. As it was, I was eight montha in 
the district, and then had very great difficulty in 
getting away. A now celebrated officer, at that 
time commanding the Irregular Cavalry at Se- 
induced me to follow him; and, after 
leaving his abode, I went to the Bettiah Rajah» 
who intitiated me into the mysteries of tiger- 
shooting. It was in the dominions of this small 
chief, that my hands and face were so browned 
that I became far less fair than many natives of 
the country. Before leaving Tirhoot, however, 
I paid a visit to Rooder Singh, the Rajah of 
Durbungah, the richest native, perhaps, in all 
India. He has two hundred thousand pounds 
a-year net revenue; and, in a tank in his palace, 
there is lying, in gold and silver, upwards of a 
million and a half sterling. Chutter Singh, the 
father of the Rajah of Durbungah, was a firm 
friend of the British Government during the 
Nepal war. He raised a regiment of horse and 
provisioned it. When asked by the authoritie® 
for his bill, he replied that the Government owed 
him nothing. 

After leaving the Bettiah Rajah, I proceeded 
to Lucknow, where I improved myself greatly 
in Hindostanee. In this city, and in Delhi, the 
purest is spoken. I was five months in Oude; 
and, during that period, apoke nothing but Hin- 
dostanee, or Persian. I made a point of avoid- 
ing my own countrymen, and of associating only 
with the natives of India. 


she answered me. ‘‘ Some old 


gowlie, 


Previous to leaving Lucknow, a letter was 
despatched to Nena Sahib, informing him that a 
gentleman of distinction, a most intimate friend 
of the governor-general, and related by birth or 
marriage to every member of the council in Cal- 
cutta, as well as a constant guest of the Queen 
of England, was travelling through Hindostan 
in disguise, and would most probably, by his 
presence, illumine the abode of the Maharajah 
Bahadoor, and it was hoped that every respect 
would be paid to the dignity of the Sahib’s ex- 
alted position, &e., &c. When the draft of this 
epistle was read aloud by the moonshee who had 
written it from dictation, I expostulated, on the 
ground that the contents were not in accordance 
with the truth. My scruples, however, were 
eventually overcome, and I took leave of my 
Lucknow friends, after being provided with all 
that I should require on my journey (of about 
forty-five miles,) and an escort of fifteen sowars 
(horsemen;) for the road, at that time, between 
Lucknow and Cawnpore was infested by rob- 
bers. About a mile from Bhitoor my palkee 
was placed upon the ground. I was asleep, but 
awoke, and inquired, ‘ Kia hua?” (what is the 
matter. ) 

I was informed by the bearers of my palkee 
that the Maharajah Peishwa Bahadoor had sent 
out an escort in honor of my approach, and pre- 
sently there appeared at the door of my palkee a 
soldier-like looking Hindoo, who made me a very 
respectful salaam. The escort consisted of eight 
foot soldiers with drawn swords, and four sowars. 
The former, running by the side of my palkee, 
encouraged the bearers to make haste; while the 
latter caused their horses to curvet and prance, 
wnd thus kick up a frightful dust. At the abode 
of the Maharajah Bahadoor, I was met by several 
of his musahibs (courtiers), who were exceed- 
ingly polite, and couducted me to a suit of apart- 
ments which had apparently been made ready for 
my reception; and so far as servants were con- 
cerned, I was literally surrounded. A sirdar 
bearer (personal attendant, or Iudian valet) took 
charge of the twe boxes which contained my 
wearing apparel. A khansamah (butler), follow- 
ed by three khidmutghars (table servants), askea 
me if I would take some iced water, and in the 





‘same breath informed me that every kind of 


European drink was at hand. Brandy, gin, 
champagne, claret, sherry, port, beer, cherry- 
brandy and soda-water. And what would I take 
for dinner? Whatever the sabib’s heart might 
desire, was in readiness. Turkey 7 goose !? duck! 
fowl? beefsteak ? mutton-chop? hain and eggs’? 
and here the khansamah (a venerable Mussul- 
man) informed me, sotte voce, that the Mahara- 
jah was constantly in the habit of entertaining 
European gentlemen; and that, although his 
highness was himself a strict Hindvo, he had no 
kind of prejudice, so that if I preferred beef to 
| any other kind of meat, I had only to give the 
order. I assured the kKhansamah that since my 
rrival in India, I had never tasted beef, or hog’s 
| flesh, and that if he would have prepared for me, 
| as speedily as possible, some rice and vegetables 
I should be quite satisfied. With a profound 
salaam the khansamah took his departure, fol- 
| lowed by the khidmutghars. The sirdar bearers, 


| 
rentially, and begged to conduct me to my sleep- 
| ing apartment aud the bathing rooms. 

There is something peculiarly quaint about the 
arrangement of European furniture in the house 
of a native geutlemin. In the house of a Euro- 

pean, the servants are, of course, taught how to 


| arrange tables, chairs, and beds, according to 


| and four other men, then approached me, reve- | 
j 
} the 


for the most part, been purchased at various 
sales, and haa belonged to officers of all grades 
There 


civil and military are the tent-table a 
the camp-stool of a dead ensign, 
room with the marble-topped table 
damask-covered easy chair of some 
judge. On the mantel-piece you will find a costly 
clock of the most elegant design and workman- 
ship, and on each side of it, a pair of Japan ean- 
diesticks, not worth half-a-crown. 


are arranged the pictures on the walls 


in the same 
aud crimson 


luxurions 


1) ah 


; gant h 


In this way 


Imme- | 


diately underneath a proof print of Landseer’s | 


ob- 


“Bolton Abbey,” or “ Hawking,” 
serve a sixpenny colored print of the 
Wellington, or Napoleon Bonaparte. 
tures aleo have been bought indiscriminate!) 


you will 


The pie- 
ut 


Duke of | 


various sales, and have been as indiscriminately | 


suspended on the walls. There are the print- 
shop ballet girls intermingled with engras 
Fores’s sporting 


_ . 
Mile 


ings of 
the most serious character; 
collection with the most classical subjects 
stools, musical-boxes, 
writing~lesks, work-boxes, plated dishes, sugar- 
basins, and tea pots, are arranged in the 
grotesque fashion imaginable. 
mahogany sideboard you will find 
glasses of every description and quality 


Upon an elegant 


and elegantly bound books, | 
most | 


deeanters and 


Upon | 


another sideboard, in the drawing-room, you will 


finda variety of dinner-services, and earthen 
fragments thereof, all mixed. There was but on 
set of rooms at Bhitoor for the 
“Sahib logue,” and this was the set that I then 
oecupied. 

I had searcely made myself comfortable, wher 
‘rwas on 


for I had 


the khansamah informed me thet diune 
table. 
not tasted food since morning, 
past five P.M. Isat down to a table twenty feet 
long (it had originally been the mess table 


This was welcome intelligence, 


of 
eavalry regiment), which was covered with a 
damask table cloth of European mannficture, but 
instead of a dinner-napkin there was a bed-room 
towel. The soup—for he had everything ready— 
was served up ina trifle dish, which had formed 
Ninth 
Luncers—at all events, the arms of that regiment 
but the vlate into which I ladled 
it with a broken tea-cup, was of the old willow- 
pattern. The pillaw which followed the soup, 
Was served upon but the 
plate from which I ate it, was of the very com- 
monest description. The knife was a bone-hand- 
led affair; the spoon and the fork were of silver, 
and of Caleutta make. The plated side dishes, 


containing vegetables, war 


part of a dessert-service belonging toe the 


were upon it; 


a huge plated dish; 


were odd ones: one 


round, the other oval. The pudding was brought 
in upon a soup-plate of blue and gold pattern, and 
the cheeae was placed before me on a glass dish 
belonging to a dessert-service. The cool claret | 
drank out of a richly cut champagne glass, and 
the beer out of an American tumbler, of the very 
worst quality. 

Thad not yet seen “the Maharajah.” 


not until past eight that a mooushee came 


It was 
and 
inquired if I would have an interview with his 
highness. I replied that it would give me great 
joy, and, was forthwith conducted through nu- 
merous narrow and gloomy passages to an apart- 


Here, 
t, and reclining 


meut at the corner of the building. sat 
the Maharajah on a Turkey carpe 
In front of him were 
his hookah, a sword, and several nosegayr. His 
highness rose, came forward, took my hand, led 
me to the carpet, and begged of me to be seated 
on a cane-bottomed arm-chair, which had evi- 
dently been placed ready for my especial ease and 
occupation. After the usual compliments had 
passed, the Maharajah inquired if I had eaten 
well. But, perhaps, the general reader would 
like to know what are “ the usual compliments.” 
Native Rajah. 
with the praise of your illustrious name.” 
Humble Sahib. “ Maharaj. You 
good.” 
Native 
throughout 


slightly on a huge bolster. 


“The whole world is ringing 


are very 
Rajah. “From Caleutta to Cabul— 
the of 
declares that you have no equal. 


Hindoostan—-every 
It is 


whole 
tongue 
true. 

Humble Sahib (who, if he knows anything of 
Asiatic manuers and customs, knows that he 
must not contradict his host, but eat his compli- 
* Maharaj.” 


vcuteness of your per- 


” 


ments with a good appetite). 

Native Rajah. “The 
ceptions, and the soundness of your understand- 
as maui- 
Then, 


* who, 


ing, have, by universal report, become 
fest as even the light of the sun itself.” 

turning to his attendsnts of every degree 
had formed a circle round me and 


“Is it true, 


by this time, 
the Rajah, he put the question, 
not ?"” 

The 
true; 
fur a great man like 


or 


attendants, one and all, declare that it. is 
and inquire whether it could be possible 
the Maharajah to say that 
which was false. 
Native Rajah. 
Humble Sahib. 
Native Rajah. 
Humble Sahib. 
ed the 
my esteem, by expressing such 
Native Rajah. “ And 
lives ?”’ 

Humble Sahib. 
such is the case.” 
Native 

man?” 
Humble 
eunnot offer 
Native Rajah. 
in your face is quite 
crore of rupees (one million sterling) to see her 


“The Sahib’s father is living?” 
“No, he is dead, Maharaj.” 
“Fle was a great man.” 

* Mahara). 
memory of my futher, 


You have honor- 
and exalted it in 
*u Opinion,” 


your mother’ = She 


" By the goodness of 


“She is a very handsome wo- 


Rajah. 


Sahib. “On that point, Maharaj, I 


an opinion.” 
To look 
I would give a 


“You need not do soe. 
sufficient. 


ouly for one moment, and say how much I ad- 
mired the intelligent countenance of her son. I 
am going to England next year. Will the Sahib 
favor me with her address ?” 

Humble Sahib. “ Maharaj.” 

Here the Native Rajah calls to the moonshee 


to bring pen, ink, and paper. The moonshee 


comes, sits before me, pen in hand, looks inqui- | 


ringly into my eyes, and I dictate 
laughing inwardly all the while: * Lady Boinba- 
zine, Munnymunt ka uper, Peceadilleemee, Bil- 
Sunjons wood-Cumberwill ;” 
* Lady Bombazine, 
in Picerdilly, Belgrave 


Camberwell.” 


grave Isqueere, 


whieh signifies this: on the 
top of the Monument, 
Square, Sf. John’s wood, 
mvestifieation must 
. Rajah’s intentions are 


be 
asx truthful as Lady 
Bombazine’s address. 

The Muharajah then gives instructions that 


that document shall be 


most important papers, and resumes the conver- 
' | of some six hundred pounds a-year ; 


| go extravagant in his habits, that he spent every , 
| apna, and died, I was told, 


sation. 
Native Rajah. 
Humble Sahib. 


“The Sahib has eaten well 7” 
* Maharaj.” 


God, | 


| ceas —childishly 


A hookah is ca! lled for by the R ') ih: and then * inyited me to accoin pany him to C awnpore. 


* Hook- 
a hookah for the 


at least a dozen voices repeat the order : 
lao Sahib ke waste” (Bring 
Sahib Presently the hookah is brought in 
is rather 
} 


a grand affair, but old, and has evi- 
ntly belo 
ibits 
out of it (on 
dentiy he prt 
While I 


musahibs, 6 


gel to some European of extrava- 


Of Cour Ive woul 


he nat 
th 


= } 
Tlie’ Use 


ground of ecnate ), and if 1 Vie 


ogne.* 
ng away at the hookah, 
Rajah, flatter me, 
* How well he amokes '” 
“What a fine forehead he has!” * And his eves 
how they sparkk “No he 
tever'* “ He will be governor-general 
day.” * Khuda-hurin |” 
Native 


governor-general, 


of the Sahib 
am pulli 
r favor 
in very andible wh apers 


ites of the 


wonder 18 ae 


some 


(God will have it a9) 
become 


friend to the 


when 


be 


Rajah. “Sahib, you 


you will a 
poor |” 
Humble Sahih (speaking from 
his heart). “ Most assuredly, Maharaj.” 
Native “And you will listen to 
petition of every man, rich and poor alike.” 
Humbh “It will be 
do.” 
Native 
shee 


Moonshee 


the 


Rajah the 


Sahib ny duty so te 


(in a leud Yoice * Moon- 


R sjah 


who is close at hand) 


* Maharaj, 


| Protector of the Poor 


reception oft | 


|tounded that so much 
and it was half: | 
the 


| grievance. 


government, 


| 





} 


| 
| 
| 


| 


as follows, | 


| eyes full of fire and spirit. 


| to India, 


Native R jah “Br 
laid before the Governor-General.” 
The Moonshee 
the instance of the Rajah, reads, or rather sings 
it aloud. 


ng the petition that Ihave 


produces the petition, 
The Raj ih listens with pleasure to its 
recital of his own wronga, and I affeet to be as- 
injustice 
eXist 
guest of some scores of rajahs, 
and I never knew one who had not a 
He had either 


or by some 


small; 
been wronged by the 
decision 


judge, whose 


had been against him. In the matter of the go- 
Vernment, it was a sheer love of oppression that 
led to the evil of which he in the 
matter of the that functionary had Been 
bribed by the other party 

It was with great difficulty that I kept my 
eyes open while the petition—a very long one— 
was read aloud. 


complained ; 


judge, 


Shortly after it was finished, I 
craved permission to retire, and was conducted 
by a bearer to the sleeping room, in the centre 
of which was a huge bedstead—a four-poster— 
but devoid of curtains. On either side were 
large looking-glasses in gilt frames; not sus- 
pended on the walls, but placed against them 
Over the bed was a punkah, which was immedi- 
ately set in motion 


kah served 


room ind drove 


The movement of the pun- 
purpose It cooled the 
Having 


a double 
away the mosquitoes 
thrown myself on the bed, the bearer, who waa 
in attendanoe, inquired if T would be shampooed ? 
This was a luxury to which T was always par- 
tial; signified that I desired it, four 


men were shouted for 


and, having 
Each took an armor a 
leg, and began to press it, and crack the knuckle 
joints of my fiugers and toes. This continued 
for an hour, when [fell asleep, and did not wake 
until eight o'clock on the following morning; 
When I was waited upon by the khansamah, 
who wished to know my pleasure with respect 
to breakfast. He informed me that he 
“Futnum and Meesum’s,” Yorkshire pie, game 


had 


pie, anchovy toast, mutton chop, steak, sardines 
—in short, all that the sahib logue were accus- 
tomed to take for break fast. 

My breakfast over and my hookah smoked, I 
lighted a cheroot, and walked out into a veran- 
dah, where I was soon joined by some of the 
Mabarajah’s favorites and dependants; who 
poured into my ear a repetition of the flattery 
to which I had listened on the previous night. 
It is not very tedious when you become used to 
and is 
applied to every European guest of any real or 
Whilst thus engaged, 
smoking and listening, I was joined by the Ma- 
harajah, who held in his hand the Delhi Gazette, 
the Mofussilite, and the Caleutta Englishman.— 
Of their eutire contents he 


it, and know that it is a matter of course, 


supposed importance. 


had been made ae- 
quainted by a halfcaste, whom he kept (so he 
informed me) for the sole purpose of translating 
the 
government gazettes, 
There 
me to read these papers, for the Maharajah gave 
of them; 
asked me to play a gume of bil- 
Tam not a bad billiard player. On the 
I have the vanity to think that I play 
remarkably well; but it was quite evident to me 
that the 
that he suffered me to beat him ss easily as I did 


orally, into Llindoostanee, 
and the 


English language. 


Indian journals 
published in the 
wis no occasion for 
me avery accurate resumé having 
done this, he 
liards ! 
contrary, 


Maharajah did not play his best, and 
—simply out of what he considered to be polite- 
ness. All the while we were playing, the favor- 
ites or courtiers of the Maharajah were praising 
us both. 
bad—that did not bring down a shower of com- 


Neither of us made a stroke—good or 


It | 


tery commonest kind, and worn out; 


d amoke 


I 
The 
carriage was English built—a very handsome 
landau—and the hersese were English horses; 
but the harness’ It was country made, of the 


' aequies. “ef d, and the carriage Wasa ordered 


the traces was a piece of rope. The eoschman 


| Was filthy in his dreas, and the whip that he 


the | 


' 


hoettom of | 


carried in his hapd wae an old broken buggy 
whip, which some European gentleman must 
have throw, away 
of the 


witb a sword and a dagger 


Coachman, sat a warlike retainer, armed 
In the rumble were 
armed in the same manner. 
there were three 
| others (natives and relatives of the rajah) in the 

vehicle 


t\vo other retainers, 
Besides the rajah and myself, 

On the road the rajah talked inces- 
aud among other things that he teld me 
| Was this—in reference to the praises that I be- 


| santly, 


stowed on hia equipage 
* Not long age I] had 


Very superior to these 


A carriage and horsee 
They cost me twenty- 
but I had to burn the car- 
risge and kill the horses.” 

“Why ao? 

* The 


Was very sick, and the 


tive thousand rupees ; 


child of a certain Sahib in Cawnpoero 
Sahib and the Memaahib 





and at | 


were bringing the 
of air. Tsent my big carriage for them 
the road the child died ; 


bods had been in the carriage, 


child to Bhitoor for a change 
On 
and, of course, a8 a dead 
and as the horses 
had drawn that dead bedy in that carriage, I 
could never use them again.” 

The reader must understand that a native of 


}any rank considers it a disgrace to sell pro- 


During my rambles in India, I have been | 
great and | 


| 





pliments. My impression is, that if I had ran a | 
and cut the 
standers would have shouted in praise of my 
skill and execution. T had 
of native character to know exactly how IT was 
to act I feigned to be 

charmed 


cue, cloth at the same time, the by- 


already seen enough 


charmed with my suc- 
Whilst I was thus | 


(to the delight of my host) ostensibly revelling 
} 


in my triumph, the marker—a native, a Hindoo 
—took up a cue, and began to knock the balls | 
He eannoned all over the table, went in | 


screwed back under the 


about. 
off the red and white, 
cushion, and, in short, did whatever he pleased, 
and with perfect ease. 

I could not help expressing to the rajah my 
astonishment at the Hindoo marker’s skill, 
whereupon he informed me that, when he waa a! 
mere boy, he had been taught by the best payer! 
Light Cavalry) that ever came | 


had 


(an officer in the 
and that fir several years past he 


| the Company. 


| tion. 
| kept in aden not far from my apartments, and 
| treated like wild beasts; and @ third—a beauti- 


| 
can possibly | perty. 


“But could 
to some friend—a Christian or a Mussulman?”’ 
No: had I done it might have come to 
knowledge of the Sahib 


you not have given the horsee 


80, 
the , and his feelings 
would have been hurt at having occasioned me 
such a loss.” 

Such was the Maharajah, commonly known as 
Nena Sahib. 
ability, 
native 


He appeared to be not a man of 

He but what 
He seemed to be far from a 
and, although he 
was compelled to be so very particular about 
the destruction of his carriage and horses, I 
am quite satisfied that he drank brandy, and 
that he smoked hemp in the chillum of his 
hookah. 

It was hialfpast five o'clock when we arrived 
at Cawnpore. The officers, civil and military, 
and their wives, were just coming out for their 
mall. Some were in car- 
riages, some in buggies, some on horseback.— 
Every soul saluted the Maharajah; who returned 
the salute according to Eastern fashion—raising 
the hands to the forehead. Several gentlemen 
approached the carriage when it was drawn up 
near the band-stand, and inquired after the Ma- 
harajah’s health. He replied that it was good; 
and then introduced me to them in the following 
manner, and in strict accordance with the letter 
he had received from Lucknow: “ This Sahib 
who sits near me is a great friend of the Gover- 
nor-General, and is a relation of all the members 


nor a fool was selfish, 
is not? 


bigot in matters of religion; 


evening drive on the 


for one of 


On the box, on either side 


z 


' 
A 


J 


of Council—a constant guest of the Queen of | 
England” (then came this addition of hie own) 


“and of both Houses of Parliament.” I need 
scarcely say that I wished my Lucknow friends 
had not covered me with such recommendations; 
for, wherever we went, and to whomsoever we 
spoke—no matter whether it was an European 
shopkeeper or an official magnate of Cawnpore 
—I was doomed to hear, “‘ This Sahib who sits 
(or stands) near me is a great friend,” &¢., 
&c. Having exhibited me sufficiently in Cawn- 
pore, the heads of the horses were turned to- 
wards Bhitoor, and we were dragged along the 
road at a slow pace, for the animals were ex- 
tremely fatigued. 
mercy on their cattle, especially their horses.— 
During the ride back, I was again bored with 
the rajah's grievance ; and to quiet him—for he 


became very much excited—I was induced te + 


“> 4 
=f, 


,- 


The natives of India have no 2. 


promise that I would talk to the Governor-Ge- Fat 


neral and the Council on the subject; and that if 


#y 


af? 


I did not succeed in that quarter, I would, on FT 


my return to England, take the earliest oppor. 


tunity, “some day, quietly, after dinner” (this 
wis his suggeation), of re presenting to her Ma-:. 
jesty the exact state of the case, and that 
adopted son of a Hindoo was entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of an heir born of the body. 
I furthermore promised him most solemnly thaé 
I would not speak to the Board of Control, or 


to the Privy Council on the subject ; for the Ma-- 


J 
a 
he 
i 


w~4 


harajah assured me that he had the most posi- wy 


tive proof that both these institutions had eaten 
bribes from the hand of the East ludia Come-- 
pany in respect to his claim. On probing him; 


however, I discovered that his positive proof - 
| was a letter from a villainous agent in England, 


who had written to him to say that “tie Com- bey 
pany had bribed the Board of Control and the ine 
ed 


Privy Council, and that if his Highness expee 
| ed to succeed, he must bribe over the head of 
Three lacs (thirty thou 
pounds ) would do it all.” 


-“~ 


The Maharajah gave a nautch (native danee. 


by women) that night. 
On the following morning I awoke with a very 


bad headache, and ina philosophic mood. The * 


various perfumes which had been sprinkled over 
my dress had somewhat overpowered me, and 


it may have been that the story told me ip 


whispers by one of the three slaves who came _ 
' to sing me to sleep had disordered my imagine?“ 


I was told that two women of rank were 


ful young creature—had recently been “ bric ked 


| up in a wall,” for no other fiult than a 


| to eseape. 
After breakfast the rajah showed me his ole 


been marker at various mesa-rooms where bil-| phants, his camels, his horses, his dogs, his 


liards were play ed. 


Jonathan was Runjeet. He was six-and-twenty 


years of age, about five feet five 


markably slim, had a very handsome faee, 


He was for along time | 


marker to the Horse Artillery mess at Meerut, 


| where I onee saw bim play a game with an off- 


This | 
excused by the plea that | 


preserved among his | 


eer celebrated for his skill. Runjeet gave his | 
adversary sixty points out of a hundred, and | 
wou easily. What with his pay or salary, the | 
presents he received from geutlemen to whom ' 
he taught the and the gold mohurs that | 
he occasionally had given to him when he won 


game, 


bets for his backers, Runjeet was in possession | 


but he was 


“not worth money 


in height, re- | 


and | 


The name of this Hindoo | pigeons, his falcons, his wild asses, his apes, his 
| aviary full of birds, and all the rest of his curio 


sities. Then be exhibited his guns and pistelse— 
by Purdy, Egg, and other celebrated make 

his swords and his daggers, of every country and 
age, and when he had observed that he 
| happy, under the influence of some stimulant re- 
| ceutly imbibed, I took an opportunity of dis, 
coursing on the vanity of human wishes, and e@ 
pecially with reference to his Highuess’s ¢ 


was very< 


t 


ance. I translated many sentences of Juvenal > 


| and Horace into Hindoostanee; but, I regret bs 
say, they had no effect on Nena Sahib. 





te” The Abbe de Voisenon was one ied, 


company with Racine the younger at the house 
of Voltaire, who was reading to them «his 


3 
7% 


he 


European ideas; but it is otherwise with the ser- 
| . ° 

vante of a rajah, or uative gentleman. The con- 
sequence is that in the dining, or drawing-room, 


“ Eighteen only,” said he. 

“Twenty-one!” she persisted, and ran them | 
over, counting on her fingers the places and the | 
dates when the murders were committed. you will find a wash-hand stand, and a chest of 

Her husband then admitted that she was in | | drawers, and a toilet-table, while in the bed-room 
the right, and, turning to me, remarked, “ She | you will, perhaps, discover an old piano, an organ, 
is a very clever woman, Sahib.” ja card-table, or cheffonier. The furniture has, 


| enough to buy the wood to burn him.” | tragedy of Alzire. Racine, thigking he reeog- 
The Maharajah, on leaving the billiard-room, | nized one of his own verses, kept repeating be- 
tween his teeth, “ That verse is mine.” 
Abbe, growing impatient at this continued mur- 
mur, went up to Voltaire and said, “Give him ~ 
his verse and let him go!” 


their eves met. When she withdrew hers, Lucy | 
felt that she had told too much. Single-hearted 
and absorbed as Gregory was, that look dis- 
turbed him, and for a moment he could not | 
speak. 

“Do you wish to say anything to me?” then 
asked Norah, eubmissively. 


Native Rajah. “ And drank ’” 
Humble Sahib. “ Maharaj.” | 
Native Rajah. “The Sahib will smoke hook- 

ah?” 
Humble Sahib. “The Maharajah is very | 

good.” 


logue’’ simply signifies people; but, | 
when applied as above, it is nothing more than a! 

‘Sahib logue’ (sahibs) ‘* memlogue’”’ (la- 
‘baba logue” (chjidren). 


* ey he word " 


plural 


dics 











2 
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. wy A CLERGY 98 Ppe alaaget entirely failed 


To Keer Cannacns.—Dig a trench eighteen 
nehes wide and four or «ix inches deep if the 
soil is dry; if not them on the surface; 

lace a laying of straw, and on this eect the cab. 
ino heads, roots up, then cover the heads up 
with short etraw and earth. In thie way a head 
may be taken out at any time, the straw pre- 
venting the earth adhering to the plante 

Tur Nicer Exprprrios —The last Englieh 
expedition which ascended the Niger, penetra- 
ted 200 miles further into the interior than any 
former one, inte 4 vast praine country, hardly 
broken by trees. This party carried a physician 
who had learned successfully to combat the tear- | 





ful African fevers Before the steame; erossed 
the bar at the river’a month, he eomrmenced i 
giving quinine to crery man on board | 
about siz grains. These were given every day, 
and thie was continued for sixteen weeks, or all 
the time that the expedition wae in the river, 
and was even kept up for a fortnight after it 
had croased th agai, and wae out in the 
open sea. The 
man The scourge 
disarmed 


in coscs of 


bat 
result waa that it did not lose a 
ot 


African waa completely 


Mesers,. Edwards and Roeser, have bee ** dix 
ciplined” for indulgence in the game of ten 
at the Virginia Springs lact summer They 
pleaded guil y, expressed reyret for the act, 
stated that they were not onus of bite 
to do wrong, and promised not te d 
more. The Conference which tried the 
sion at Elizabeth City, aces pled the acktiow ledg- 
ment, and permitted them to eoutinne their fune- 
tions. 

Morne Sonanoe Staar r 
issue, hA\® the Scientific American, we 
received another sample of eryetallized sugar, 
made from the juice of the Sorgho engar cane, 
by D M. Ceok, at Manefiel 1, Olhie By the tae 
of a peculiar evaporator, he states that he found 
no difficulty in crystallizing the eyrup of thix 
cane. He aseerts that the Sorgho can be ripened 
throughout all the Northern States, and that its 
juice is as cryetallizable a racchorine project as 
that of the common sugarcane. He also affirms 
that with proper cultivation it will yield 1,000 

ounde of sugar to the acre, and Inay reach 
double this amount 

Bap News For SnHerry Drinkers. 
Spanish papers announce that the produce of 
wine in the Xere« districts have suffered very 

from the “vidium,” and that in 


nue 


Coline ition 
eee mniy 


itl #@ Re 


lart 
have 


—— Sere 


soOTne 


2’ (N. Y ) Union eaye —'] he Th =the Rochester 


¢ 


€ 
full fi 


+ French Ceurt. 


of Biaghampton, Inst Saturday felt it his duiy"ts 
ogre reprimand one Michael Quigly. For 

is he was assaulted by Quigly in the «treet, 
kicked and threatened with a pistol, The as- 
stilant wae arrested and held to bail in the cum 
of $500 to anewer, and in the further sum of 
$500 to keep the peace 

One of the churches in Boston, Mas«., has 
recently discharged the choir, in order to save 
money. 

Pork .—The Glasgow (Ky.) Timea save:— 
“We understand seme sales of pork have been 
made at #3 per hundred for hogs Weighing 200 

unde and over. Offers at this figure have bees 

requent the past week, and we presume will be 
about the ruling rate for the above description of 
hogs; those of lees size, a fraction leas. 
YorTnrUL MURDERER SENTENCED. — 
Joshua Eaton, Jr.,a boy, 14 years of age, has 
been sentenced to the New Hampshire State 
prison for six years, to be kept to hard labor, for 
shooting Geo. Elisha Sweatt, aged 15, in Sand- 
wich, N. H., last July. Young Eaton was in- 
dicted for murder by the Grand Jury, but was 
allowed to plead guilty of manslaughter 

Cory SromwinG. —The Charlotteville (Ala.) 
Advgeate says:—" Many of our farmers have 
ascertained that much of the corn they stowed 
away thie fall has «poiled in the bulk. This is 
doubtless solely due to the fret that the corn 
crop was much later making than usual, and was 
not sufficiently dry when housed 

Heavy THunpen Suowen.—The Belfaat 
(Me.) Age speaks of a heavy thunder «bower 
which ouaiel over that city on Friday of last 
week, and states that the lightning «truck the 
house of Mr. Abner Harmond, in Northport, 
Little River, and completely demolished it. The 
family of Mr. Harmond had a most miraculous 
escape from instant death. 

DRESS AT THE FRENCH CovuRT.—The pro- 
gress of extravagance in dress has provoked a 
slight counter demonstration on the part of the 
Laet year it was understood 


fey that no lady invited to Compiegne could appear 


the 
oo) 


Sot 
pe 


®¥ (Vn.) Court must have been freshly importer 


\de 


twice in the same dress. This season it has 


E been intimated that the reappearance of a dress 


once in the course of a week will be not only 
tolerated but approved. The consequence is 
that Indies invited to pass a week at Compiegne 
pack up eight dresses instead of sixteen 
IRELAND OUTDONE.—-The Taylor — 
judging from the tenor and spirit of a resolution 
recently adopted by that august tribunal, which, 


says the Peteraburg Gazette, amacke strongly of 


the “ould country,” viz. “ That the June term 
of thie Court shall be held in May, and the No- 
vember term in December.” If any son of the 
god can yoke a pair of bulls to beat the above, let 
him drive them along. 

Tue Wire-Grase 


Reporter, published at 


» Thomasville, Ga., says that the deer in the coun- 


it 


Sa 


ar. 


“Ay 


ties of Irwin and Worth, in that State, are dying 
; in great numbers. Many have been found dead 


in the woods, and many others caught by dogs 


after a short chase. A hunter discovered a large 
buck by hearing him cough, a few days since, 
and killed him. He wae diseased. The blood 
was thin and watery, and the joints seemed to be 
bloodshot. The deer are dying in vast numbers 


& tin in Thomas, Colquitt, and Baker, as well as in 


‘> 


é 


i. 


Irwin and Worth. 

A Lucky YANKEF.—The Greenfield, Maas., 
Gazette says that Charles H. Goodwin, formerly 
an engineer in A. K. Spooner & Co.'s blind fae- 
tory in that place, goes to England in the next 
y steamer to look after an estate of B5G0,000 left 


to himeelf, his father and his aunt, by a brother of 


his father lately deceased at London. 
THE Coroner of New Orleans, La., bas now a 
fixed salary of $7,000 per aunum, in lieu of the 


the fees of office as formerly 


+ ple 
, i 


THE La Crosse and Milwaukie Railroad Com- 
any is said to have declined an offer of from 
6,000,000 to &=,000. 000 for the lands granted 


} the by Congress to that work. 
wi” Rev. J. H. Kallock, a noted Boston preacher, 
~~ bas resigned his pastoral charge there, and in- 


tends to become a lawyer either there or in 
Kansas. 


»” JOHN CALMOUN, President of the Convention 
4, Which framed the Lecompton-Kansas Constitu- 


’ 


» 


_ tion, is a native of Boston, Mass., and emigrated 
to Kansas from Illinois. 

A LETTER (eave the Literary Gazette) has 
just been received from Madame Ida Pfeiffer, 
from Tanariva, in Madagascar, in which she 


~ says that she is in good health, and has been ex- 


7. 


ve 


s 


tremely well received in the island. The day 
previously she had been invited to court, to play 


ov the piano-forte, and had given so much satie- | 


faction that she wae immediate ly presented with 


musical powers 
WE are told that Madame Goldschmidt has re- 
considered her farewe!! 


lem. Leipsic —London Athenaum 


Wea, 


jun 


Te 
£ 


eae 
vie 


‘ 


7 


~ 


adhqss tO 
wr where double that yield was calculated on a few | 
intense before. 


_ THE Illinois papers publish a call for a meet. | 
ing of the cultivators of the Chinese sugar-cave | 


in that State, to be held at the office of the 
State Agricultural Society, in Springfield, on the 
.7th day of January. The Springfield Journal 
says that the growing of the sorghum, and the 
expression and manufacture of ite juice into 
rup, has been highly successful in Illinois in 
season just closing. A comparison of “notes ' 

by practical cultivators, on the subject of this 


fail to be both iuteresting and profitable 


Tue Baton Rouge (La.) Advocate says that 
the planters of West Baton Rouge give a gloomy 
account of their prospects. They state that 
their cane crop has been injured twenty-five per 


1,200 pounds only to the sere is anticipated, 


w 4 
a 


-~ 


sone 4 ee ee ~ 


| 
Ministens Musi Nov Pray at Tes Pixs. — | 
Two Methodist mini«t. re in North ¢ srolina, | 


& quantity of fowls and eggs in recognition of her | 


intertions by singing at | 


mew branch of agriculture at the North, eannot | 
| Solvent banks 


cent. by the summer-like weather which had 
sncoveded to cold nighte and heavy froste. They 
mentioned one plantation where a yield of 1,000 | gee 
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Tut Boy itt snanp.—Ten montha agoan Don 
Juan of but sufumnes come to St 
Louis from Museatine, lowa, and became 
mored of a nice young lady, the cherished daugh- 
ter of highly respected parenta, living in Fif- 
teenth atreet, between Waeh and Cafr etreets 
Briefly he wou her, and they were marri d. The 
mouths flew swiftly and happily till a few days 
since, when the fond atripling’s pa arrive d from 
Musestine. The kind parent tenderly assured 
hia aon that he h ud probably in ny ye ite yet to 
live, and ought wise ly to prepare fora long and 
prosperous fe To this end he cone sive 1 that 
the period of preparation for the life-long b | 
for competency and inde pendence should mot be | 
wasted in domestic endearmenuts, aud he there- 
fore felt it his duty to use his parental authority 
in inaieting that hi should return tot 
native town, leaving for a few years his chosen, | 
to learn a trade! Il he yo ith remonetrated, bu 
his «ire Was inexorable Ile has therefore goue 
home to become a man, 4 process which, if we 
mistake not, will ted 
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Cominittee 
cond ict of 


Purstic Ronpery.—-A 
cils hae been investigating the 
Board of Health in this city, and the result 
the diecovery of enormous pecul itiona and fraud 
the public tre: under cover of fictitious 
bills paid to fictitious firms, and on various pre- 
tences, Which money seems to have been ex- 
pended in boundlessa eating, drinking, emoking, 
carriage-hire, etc., by several members of the 
Deoard Some idl a of the extent of the fraud 
miy be gathered from a single instance where 
the billk rendered for a single job, originally es- 
timated to cont LL amounted to nearly 
TPs, vf which ®11,5351 has already been paid 
Board on a new Plahholeb, aud reorganize the 


eury, 


ee 


Manuractrure or Corton Siep.—Oil for 
Humineting purposes, made from cotton seed, 
has been introduced into this vieinity, and is 
much preferred to whale oil, Ite cost at retail 
is about R125 per gallon This oil sa manufae- 
tured at an establishment in Providence. The 
hulls of the are first taken off, and these 
are made into sheathing paper, while the re- 
mains, after pressing for oil, make a good arti- 
cle of oil for cattle Thus the hitherto 
useless cotton seed ia converted into three useful 
articles. — }! vonsocket, Rhode Island, Patriot 
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PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 
CORR KK WEEKLY 

By R. B. Jones, Lap AND 

N and 72 Ar 
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GENTLEMEN's SaLoc 
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fel 


us, i Street 


Reel, Mutton 
Roasting rib, # DB nun, Chp wb 
Sirloin steak tN k 


Rump do ? 1% Ve Athile, mee 
( hack pieces Bald: Hore ¢ : 


Plates and navels 
Corned 
Tonau ed 
Leos, each 
Shin 
Kidney 
Liver @ th 
Dried Beat 
l 


fresh 


wm 


7 


Wa Vo 
nt 
Fore quartor 75 nftT) | Peet 

ina ile 1 mi te Pripe 
Chop @ th WoO aglh Lard 
Caives Head, ench 25 a5) | Ilan 
| Bolo 


VEGETABLES 
abkt B45 i Com potatoes bu 
C 1 ¢ 


abbace bhi 


nn Sausages 


1" 


Turni 
doh ’ 
Beets bunch : On 
do h'd Carrote doz 
Salad head la 5 | Tormnat’s ® hf pk 
S’t Pota’es@ bas $1 25al 75 do 4 basket 
do do @# tb 6a 8 | Exe Plants, each 
FRUIT. 
56:al 00 | Cranbe 
l2‘a 25 
POULTRY AND GAME. 
Spring Chickens sgh Pig’ 
@ pair 3! 
Chickens ¥ pair 37 
Pheasants 15 


ns tus 


6A 
a 62 
Sa 10 


Apples ¥ bkt rries qf 


» hf pk 


87 
125 


A 
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Ter’pin( South) dz$4 a6 00 
do(Ches & Del) 6 as 
Lobaters ib Ha 10 
Clams M 2 azo 


62a 80 
4a500 
sade 

10 adi Oo 

Fist 

Perel tur 
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Porcies 
Flounders nv 
(‘im " 
Hiackfieh 
White Fish 
Rock 
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‘ELLANEOUS 
Rutter ® 21.255 | Honey th 
Roll do ng! Siu roase 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 
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ConrecTED FoR THE SarvuRpay Ey 


No, 333 Walnut Street. 
lowing were the closing quotations for Stocks on 
The market closing steady 
Bid. Asked. | 
LOANS. 
U S6 pret 


The fol 
Saturday last. 


Minehall 
| Har & Ian 

Chester Va 

Pion 

* preferred 

PW & Bait 
Lon: Island 
Wil’sport & Elmira 12 


Catlawiasa 6. 
STOCKS. 
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i 
‘" 
‘67 
"85 


“. “ om 
oy - 
Phila 6 pr ct 
= “ new 
“5 4 
Cam City 6 pr ct 
Pitts 6 pret CANAU 
oe * om upon Sch Nav 
All’cy City 6 pret = eferred 
7 County “ Le} iNa 
AllecoR R's ae 


Penn ; 
og 8 “ 


17 
5) 
. d45 
* pre red 9\4 

C & De 

en 
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* coupon 
Tenn 6 pr ct 

“ 65 6 eoupon 
Kentucky 6 pr ct 
Penn RR 6 pret ‘ a2 ! 
2d m'rt jean "#3 7 5 hila 
C®@AmRKRE pret ss 75 ‘ar & Mee 
| PG&NRR * 88 Sommer 

eading RR * 75 7% at 

8 met ‘“ ‘ 


Tidewater ; 
SANK STOC 
orth Amer 
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*e) RR 6 pr ct 
Long IT RR “ 
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C& DC! 
| Sus & Tid “78 
Union Cana 
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let mrt 7 pret 

“ Zpret 
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Catawisen ** 
North Penn 6 pr ct 
RAILROAD sT 
Cam & Amboy 
Penna 
Bea Meadow 
North Penna 
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BANK NOTE LIST. 


| CORRECTED FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
By WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS 
No. 3) Sowth Third Street 
Pur 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Solvent banks 2dis oven AS 
Relief notes par Sovuru CAROLINA 
New Jersey Solvent banks 
Selventhanks partoS5dis ALABAMA 
DEL aWaarek, haoks 
hanks vl 
MARYLAND | banks 
Baltimore 2dis l 
Solvent banks Stoadis 
New Yor 
Selvent banks 
Maine. 
Solvent hanks 
New Hampshire. 


DELPHia, Decen 
GEORG 


A 


A 


oO. vent 
Solvent par salaeIpp 
A un 
‘ *'ANA 
Solvent banks 
Ou 
Solvent banks 
axTr 
Solvent banks 
INDIANA. 
State bank 
LLINOIs, 
Solvent hanks 
Missouri. 
Solvent banks 
TENNSs5 eR. 
Oold banks 
Michigan, 
Solvent banks 
W isconsiy, 
Selvent banks 
ExAas. 
Commercial and Ag- 
ricultural bk, Gai- 
Veston, 


par 
KY. 
ar 


par 
VeRMoyr. 
Solvent banks 
Conyeeticrr, 
Solvent banks 
MassacuUserts, 
Solvent banks 
nove IsLanp. 
Solvent banks 
VIRGINIA. 
Soivent banks 3 di 
Distaicr or Cotcumaia 
Zdis 


par 


ar 2dis 


ar 


par 10 dis 


Nourn CaRotina. 
Soivent banks 5} dis 

CaNnaba, ' 
Solvent beake 1g dis 


20 dis 


dentedly short period of time.—St Louis Demo- | 


of Coun- 


the 


10 dis | 


9 dis | 
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Immense «ume of money have been drained from } 4k 


| 


BY & McHENRY, STOCK AND BILL BROKER, | 


| 20) barrels sole 2a4 


NOTHING ELSE DOES ME ANY GOOD. 
Lascastear C.H.,S. C., May, 1856. 
CM. Jackson, Parlada, Dear Sir-—l have been 
ted with Dyspepsia for a nember of years, and unt! 
»yeara since Lecould find nothing which would afford 
sef. Fortucately for me, | heard of * Dr, Hoolland’s 
a Bitters,” and thought I would try them, not, 
er. with auch faith that I should be benettted by 


r use. 


+ my surprise I found that on taking » {ow doses I 
core a elas ae "aE 
' at et 5 he with than a £ Sime 


“ i> be out of the Bittors! 
of. lan 
eanyn 


« ne 


e whe 


lie dort mer any £0 

atate my caee t 

ww the particuiara, and shal wit 
mmend them to all who may be afflicted 
fn er Complaint, for | believe it any 
em relief they will be relievet by Hoof 
itters. Many persons in this ‘istrict 
tters with benefieinl resnu'ts an! l have 

i get a number of certiticates were 
i. for te my eertain knowledse quite s 
e been very much benefitted by the use of 


eu “Ou 


got to mention that my dauzhter, about six 
was Jaundice by Hootiand'’s Ger 
tlunk beet to mention this, aa Tt have 

sed in any other case of the kind 
pectfully yours, A. HALES, 
I). Gienn. Silerercometh 


s are prepared 
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hy Dr. C. M. JACKSON, 
phia, Pa., and are sold at 75 cents 
at nd storeheepers in every tow 
Lnited States, Canadas, and South 
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scientifically compounded, which per 
ses, nnd is recommended by ecene 
leserve our confidence 


et Butt Sure cure 


A MEDIC 


. th lity, ¢ 
; ne ia the Oryrrnat 
Dy« se 
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YMENT FOR THE YVEAR.—Persons 
y find that whieh is both profitatie 
« ROBERT SEARS, Publ 
, New Vork, nove-t{ 
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Y REVIEW OF THE 
LPHIA MARKETS. 
BREADSTL PES —The Flo rket hos pres teal 
r\ ‘ arert ¢ t ed nd with unfs f- 
supp 


WEEKL 


ir?’ 
“ i . 

[ s r 5 
export di nand 


} 
su 


} ‘ ea! 
rhe 
i barr 

Lisgmes of a pw 5.25 forr rd and good brands 

extra fan 
er qgne } f liam B. T 

brond a 4.51 nd SO barr nterms not m 

} The for the it ut etailers 


rs for 


been 
<5 y at 
mass 
al 
and 
ivr nt itt i -3 ’ 5.79 cone 
rie pr rile . and &5.57 ab for 
extra family ane Flour has declined 
? wk. Meal } 
1 les of 00 barrels Penna. at & @& bbl 
GRAIN—There has been affair amount of Wheat 
vy forward this week, bot the demand for it has 
been mited, and prices have dec] ned w bus 
Sales of 23.000 bushels from @1 for inferior and da- 
yed. to S122 for prime red, and 81,15@1,40 for white 
closing at @1,15e1,18 for prime red, and $1,251.90 for 
white Rye has been In good ¢ quest md 00 bushels 
ld at The for Delaware, and T=. for Pennaylvania 
There wos a good demand for Corn early in the week 
butat the close the market wasdull. Seles of (2.000 
bushela at 77481le for old vellow for new, ac- 
cording t viryness. closing at our lowest fyures Chute 
ithe 7A Cetaye at th oo vail lower 16 .0uy bushels 
closing at the former pate sold at Sood v 
PROVISIONS Prices are drooping for au iu . 
tions Supplies have commenced coming forward from 
eo West, but the stocks are too amall to admit of wy 
extensive transactions Inoany deseription Sales of Luo 
« Miss Pork at S17 ¢81 Ww bbl, cash and short 
titnne—-the latter rate for ( Packed Beef sells 
siowly, in asmall way, for ship stores, at our quota 
tions. About 300 Dead Hogs sold at 6 yay cash 
Bacen continues very quiet. and prices are about nomi- 
nal—there being very little demand, and but little of 
fering ll sales of Hams at latte. and Shoulders 
at le & th. short tiine. Green Salted Meats have 
commenced coming forward, and prices are lower 
Sales of 100 casks; Hams in dry salt at O4¥ec, and Shoul- 
ders at s@si,c.60days  Lard—The demand continues 
imited lots of new have been received, and 
soldat OY @tlye & th, cash, for barrels, and 124 ¢ 
forkeys Inferior lots and in irregular packages have 
been sold at GY @1le Sutter has been in better re- 
quest and prices have advanced. Salesof solid packed 
Western at 1I3a)ie, and Roll at 16420ce & tb, cush 
BARK—The demand for Quercitron Bark has fallen 
off, and prices are 83 lower. Sales of 60 hhds Nol at 
830.027 Y ton, closing at the lowest figure. Nothing 
doing in Tanners’? Back, and little or none offering 
BEESWaN—Not much olfe ing. Small sales of 
vVellow at 270 & th 
CANDLUS—There has been a steady inquiry for 
Adamoantine, with further sales of city manufactured 
it wie w in, dimos Sperm and Pallow sedl slowly at 
fortiner quotations 
CUOAL,—Bat little doing  Supples by canal have 
shouterased. and the rene} pts by railroud have been 
ted rate There has been only a liiotted inquiry both 
for ehiproen nd} meumiptton, but without 
from our former uot itioues Colliers are jn 
wood supply tlie last sale of Bituminous Coal was 
ite WW hash 
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market has been very quiet; sales 
, o10\¢ @ Ih, on tine = By aue- 
Dutilb, Cook & Co sold, 2120 bays Rio 
,ri0he Ww tho on time, averaging 89.04 
There wes a goed attendance of buyers, and the bid- 
ding was spirited. The stock on the Ist instant was 
$9,965 bags against 17,400 at the same period last year 
Of the stock now on hand 39,565 bays are Rio, and 
250) bogs of other descriptions 

COTTO +-—The receipts are trifling Toe market 
has been extremely quiet, partly owing to the want of 
supplies to operate i sales of 110 bales at 13 to Me 
a th.cash. The stock is redu ed to a few hundred 
bales 

COPPER 
Sheathing Copper and Yellow Meta! 
unchanged 

DRUGS AND DYES—There has been very little 
doing nd no essential change to notice in prices 
Small silesof Soda Ash at 24. a3\e @ th, 6 monthe 
A caro of Domingo Logwood sold last week at a 
wice kept privat 

FEATHER S—Are dall, and good Western are sell- 


riw 


~The demand has been limited for both 
but prices are 


st 





| lower 


| Raiasine 


| Metal 
i The cosh pri 
; an 
loon 
| Se for No 


| hh 


jny jn a smell way from 45 to Suc @ th. cash 

FISH —VMackersel continues very doll, and prices Q5« 
The sales are contined to aniall lots from store 
uit joaie # bbl for No i's; 810.50a811 for Now's 
wad S070 5% forlitrge Noe Coditieh are unchanved 
An invelee of S00 barrels Phekled= Herring sold from 
the whorf at 3,75 & th, and amall lota from store 
ats 

PRUIT—There hos been a steady Inquiry for MOR 
tod further giles of 2000) packages: have Been 
made within the range of our former quotations, A 
sileof Currants wos made at loc Ww th, on time. Do 
mestic Prait is abundant. Green Apples are selling 
from 1.50 to 83.50 @ bbl. Dried Apples range from 
Bto7tiyc w th. as in quality. Dried Peaches are dull 
Cranberries are s lling at 8740 @ bbl 

GINSENG—There is very littl: doing 
of crude sold at Svc # Ih, cash 


GUANO—There has been nothing doing, but we 


lot 


A sinall 


| continue former quotations 


HEMP—But little stock here, and no saléa have 
come under our netice 
HIDES—Are very dull, and no transactions have 
been reported, 
NOPs—are ina little better demand, but prices are 
; unchanged Small sales of new crop Eastern ana 
| Western at 941d ? Ih 
IN DIGO—Is held firmly, but the sales have been un- 
= int. Asmall lot of Bengal sold at &1,50 
t0ON—There hos been very little inquiry for Pig 
of 3.0400 tons, in lots, at 824,504 825 for 
;R2i for No 2, and S22 for No. 3—all 6 months 
sare S227823, $21 and 820. 400 tons 
it 23.50 In Seotch Pig nothing doing, 
ds pri are nominal. Bloomsare held firmly at 
rquotttions A stuall sale of Charcoal at 865, cash, 
and Northern at 835 In Bar Iron the sales have been 
tvery restricted seale, Boiler Iron selis slowly at 
land te for No.2 
LE AD—Continucs dull, and no sales of domestic 
der our notice. A sale of Enylish at 
}¥. Jmonths, without interest 
\THER —T here hes been a fair inquiry for light 
rhter, but other kinds are dull 
MBER—The e is very litth demand for any de- 
yion, ard prices are a out rominal = A sale of 
10.4 Red Oak Hoysh- ad and Barrel Staves was made 
on p ivate terms 
MOLA*SES—The market has been extremely quiet, 
ind the only transaction reported j- alot of 100 bbis 
Trinidad Muscovado at 25c, on time. 24 bhds, 100 bbis 
Cuba by auction at 23.424c, and 82 bbls New York 
Syrup at 26) 34. cash 
NaVAL STOKES—In Tarand Pitch nothing doing; 


im 
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No. 1 


Forged sold 
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ve come ut 
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5.5 
LE 
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| A sale of Nov Rosin at $2.25 & bbl, and Fine at S44 


| 4,50 


1 Sl 6 


Spirits of Turpentine is scarce, and prices are 
steadily msintauined Small sales at 47a@45c, cash 

(9) LS—The demand for Linseed Oil has been limit. 
ed +1 the decline noted lust w-ek  Smoll sales at 55c, 
ontime There ts a sterdy store demand for Crudeand 
Refined Whale Oil at our quotations, but Winter 
S;erm is dall. Lard Oil comes forward slowly, and 
the stock is extremely light Sales of Winter at Se 
days The stock of Red Oil is very much re- 


| duced, and 60c, cash, 1s the asking rate 


i” 


PLasTER—lIs scarce, and soft is wanted at @3 @ 
ton 
RICE—There 
vc it Sales of lut ¢ 
SEE DS—cl 


and sell 


isksat3\ye3X4c # th, 4 mos 

ove-rseed comes forward more free'y, 
irrival Sales of 500 bush at 85.25.25,624 
# Gi tds. and 200 bags recleaned, to go out of the mar- 
ket on terms rot made public. Flaxseea is more in- 
quired for, put there is very little offering. In Timothy 


son 


| pething doing 


10 dis | 


SPICE S—The sales have been unimportant 

SPIRITS—Tt has been a moderate inquiry for 
Brandy and Gin, without change in prices. NE 
Rum lis from 46 to We. Whiskey has been in fair 
demand, sales of barrels at Wy ew yc; hhds at Ne 
yc, and Drudge at 21 \¢ 
SUGARS—The market is firmer under the favorable 
wopean advices, and accounts of the frost in Leoul- 
siana, and there isa better feeling. Salesof 1100 hhds 
Cubs at647\c, 250 boxes Havana on private terms, 
and some Porte Rico at 74 # B, on time 

TAI.|.OW—Has been in steady request, with sales 
of City Rendered at 9yaSQc YW B, cash 

THEAS—Prices are steady, but there has been very 
little inquiry ; 

TOBACCO—The sales of beth Leaf and Manufac- 
tured have been only ia a small way, without change 
in prices 

—vepae—te sales worthy of notice have been re 

rte 

WOOL—Is held with increased firmness. but the 
demand continues limited. Sales of 15,000 pounds 
Pulled—part at ele w Bw, and part on private 
ternw 


re 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty-five cents a line for the first insertion. 

Thirty cents a line for each subsequent insertion. 
Double column Advertisements—One dollar a line for 
every insertion. 

{Ll Payment is required in advance. 
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MARRIAGES. 


—— 
i Morrinee notiogs must always be accompanied by 


arecsponmble name, 
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On the 26th ulfime, by the Rev. Jos. 1H. Kennard, Mr. 
Evie M. Gasgert,of Chestercounty,to Miss Hanntet 
J. MeCaur, of Del. county. 

In this city, on the th ultima, by the Rev B. Che 
ney, Mr. Joux W.osSu tu, of Wilming 1 to Miss 
Mary lL. Watton, of Chestereountys. I's. 

On the 2th ultine, by the Rev. J. R. Andereon, Me. 
Joux W, Hammer, to Miss Mary A. Twist, all of Phi 


adelphia, 
On 2th ultimo, by the Rev. Anthony Atwood, Mr 
L. Morx, to Erganoa C. Beary, h of this 


J 
c.ty 

On the th ultumo, by the Rev. Ben) 
Me. Witttam Mapison, to Miss O11 

1of Washineten, D.C. 

Onthe Beh uitime. by the Rev, Johr 
Roerrr Wy. 1k, of Conshohocken, Pa 
rH Srenxet, of this city. 

On the 24th altimo, by the Rev. Thos. K. Con 
rack M'Catearcine, to Misa Jane Devcis 

t ify. 

Onthe Bh nitiwne vy the Rev. Dr. Cheeseman, Mr 

Writiam Srewarr,to Mies Nancy Vance, both of this 

ety 

(on the 27th ultimo, by the Rew. J. G. Shion. Mr. Ret 
bes ©. Dopson, to Misa Many A. Gerty, both of Phila 


dD 
de 


. F. Templeton, 
via G. WiLson, 


to Miss Eviza 
rad, Mr 


\ leeth of 
! 


elphia. 

On the 26th ultima, by the Rew. Thomas C 
Sauce. B. Cores, to Many ©. Rigaina, both 
county, \ . 

Onothe Mth ultimo, bw the Rev. Anthony Atw wl, Mr 
oRGE Dyer, to Miss Manraa Jonxeton, both of this 
y 


Murphy 
Uatiden 


tr 





so DEATHS. 


Notices of Deaths must alwaya be 
spor aiblie name 


Ug 


yare 


accompanied 


i the 30th n'timo, Mrs. Marita 8. Watton, wife of 
WE. Walton. aged 34 years 

Onthe 2th ultimo Joseru AwReR, aced 24 years, 

On the Ist instant, Sreas P. Higrer. aced Hyeara, 


imo, in Bucks county, Mr. Harvey W. 
t, ange d 56 years, 
the Istunstant, WirteriaM Priet, azed 17 years. 
he Istinstant, Ropert ANDERSON, aged R years, 
ie SYth ultimo, Mr. Toowas Witcock, aged 3. 
(hn the S#th ultime, Mary Everett, aced [8 years. 
On the lst instant, Scsay, widow of the late Andrew 
Manderson, aged 79 years. 
On the Ist instant, ANN Coyye, aged 31 years, 
On the Ist instant, Mr. Sawcer Farwive, aged 44, 
Ou the 2th ultimo, Sawve. Lurrpawry, aced 51, 
On the Sth ultimo, Witttam W. son of Johu Cook, 
aged 25 years, 
Onthe 2th ultimo, Mra, Samant SENDERLING, 
62 yenrs, 
On the 2th ultimo, at Washington City, D. C., Win 
LIAM El. De Beever, awed 22 yenra, 
On the 26th ultimo, Iesren Porn, aged 1 yeara, 
On the 2th ultimo, Mee. Sueasn Sinvets, aged 48, 
On the doth ultimo, Mee. Hlanwan Watters, aged 65, 
On the 2th ultimo, Rev, AnawS. Daiven, aged 46, 
On the 2tth ultimo, JawraC, Coprer, aged 40 yeara, 
At Burlington, Joon the lithe, 2ath ultimo, Bur 
ZABETH PROseeR, Aged 2 yenre, 


aged 
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DO 1vu Wich Your Fortune Told! 
THEN BUY THE NEW AND Umaqug BOOK 
ENTITLED 


THE LADIES’ & GENTLEMEN'S 
MIRROR OF FORTUNE. 


The Index on the Wheel gives the Answer from 
Gems of the best Writers, arranged in a 


NEW AND ORIGINAL MANNER 


FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT OF 


LITERARY AND SOCIAL CIRCLES, 


Accompanied by a Revolving Wheel and a 
Card of Explanation. 
By D. M. ANGELL, M. D., 


AND 


Miss CC. M. MERSEREALUL, 





Believe it or not na vou choose, 
The doctrine is certainly true, 
’ 
That the future is known tothe Muse, 
And Povtsa are Oraeles too, Cowper, 


One neat 12mo. Volume, bound in Cloth, 1,25. 
The same, full gilt sides and edgcs, 32,00. 


From F. 8. COZZENS, author of ‘Sparrowerass Papers,’ 
“Merasre. Densy & Jackson :—I find Miss Merserenu’s 
‘Wheel of Fortune’ a most excellent thing to have in the 
country. Now, when we becin to draw the shutters toge- 
ther at an early hour,and sit around the central lamp, it 
is a pleasant thing to have sucha” paror companion to 
amuse the young people with. The poetica! selections are 
excellent, and peculiarly adapted to answer the various 
questions of the table, Sometines they are so apposite 
astohaveall the effect of impromptu wit, and surprise 
you into a hearty ‘auch When you are not prepared for it. 
Altogether, it is a most ingenious production, and the 
fair authoress deserves to be rowatdes for her patience, 
skill, and tact, as well as for the innocent and hearty 
amusement her ‘Wheel of Fortune’ affords to the social 
circle, Truly yours, “RED. 8, COZZENS, 
“Chestnut Cottage, Nov, 10, 1857.”" 


From J. G, Saxe, the Poetand Wit, 


“Thave been examining a handsome volume (‘The 
Mirror of Fortune,’) which IT wish to praise very beartily 
as bem the best of ite ciass that haw yet apponred in 
pont, Itusonn plan far inore ingenious and diverting, aa 
well as more inatructive and elevating than any of the 
fashionable ‘Fortune ‘Tellera’ that are usually seen in 
tachi’ parors, and deserved a pree inevery prrier in the 
country ”v 

*,* Copios sent by mail, post-paid, on reeeipt of price, 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
PUBLISHERS, 119 Nnssau St., New York. 


7 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, immediately, in 
A\, partsot the country, to sel, the above and other popu- 
int books, Apply as above, ft 


$1,67 


For One Year’s Subscription 
TO 


GRAHAM’S 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 
TO CLUBS OF IX. 
Zme Ske 





Ss 


decl2-2! 


THE BEST BOOKS FOR AGENTS! 


EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
PLEASE TO READ THIS! 
AGENTS WANTED! Extra inducements for 185%. 


All 








Persons in want of employment will at once receive 
our CATALOGUE OF BOOKS for the New Year, pre- 





is but lit le here and but little demand | 


aid, by forwarding us their address. Particular attention 

§ requested to the liberal offers we make to all persons 
enzacing in the aale of our LARGE TYPE QUARTO 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE, with about 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 

On receipt of the established price, Six Dollars, the 
PICTORJAL FAMILY BIBLE, with a well bound 
Subscription Book, will be carefully boxed, and forward- 
ed per express, 4% OUr Pisa 2h expense, to any central 
town or Villaze in tha United Stace’, excepting those of 
California, Oregon and Texas, 

Our books are sold only by canvassers, and well known 
tobe the most salable. Please open a correspondence 
with us; and we shall take pleasure in forwarding to 
your address our General Circular of Books, terms, and 
ull information relative to the business. Addrese 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
nov2-tf 181 WILLIAM 8T., N. ¥ 
RECEIPT for DRAWING and TRAPPING 
FOXES wi!) be sent to any person on receipt of 
* cents, Positive:y no humbug. Address Postmaster, 

t 


ey noldeville, Jefferson Co., Pa, 
7 
$150 


honorab.e. 


decl2-3t 
») 000 AGENTS WANTED, either Ladies or 
vm Gentlemen, in every town and county in the 
Vnited States, to encage ina genteel business by which 
they can make from $1,000 to 82,000 a year. For particu- 
ars, address, enc.osing stamp, S. A. DEWEY & CO., 
Be 


decS-4t x 151 Phi ade!phia, Pa. 
7ATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVER & PLATED 
W WARE, at Reduced Prices. No. 622 Market 
St., below Sixth St. THOMAS W. BAILY 
ov3-tf Successor to W. BAILY & SON, 


- 


PER MONTH CAN BE MADE, ani 
NO HUMBUG. Business new, easy, useful, 
For particulars. address 
k. S. RICH, Brasher Falls, N. Y. 











EST HONEY AND CHEAPEST RECIPE 
for making Honey as good as that made by bees— 
cost, six cents per pound. Every family shou d have it. 
Sent for $1. Ten Recipes for $2. -. GARDNER, 
dec5-4t Peace Daie, R. I. 





OT HARD TIMES !—$25 week for l 
Ly a gg! hn Pi A nh Frazelline 
rence required. iculars free to ail who will inclose 
stamp ort cent piece for return 2. 
oct S.M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


ND—NATIONAL SAFETY TRUST 
OMPANY, WALNU _ Suuth- corner 
of Fun LAD 1 PRIA” St Sa 


“Ts Sr 
* DOLLARS si in fret 





LION AND A AL 
ites. | Five Per Cent. O every day, 
on Monday and Thuraday evenings till 90'elock. oepld-28t 


THE 


BeaTABLIsSHED 


THE PAPER THAT 


In these times of Bank suspensions and 


through bank inflations and bank contractions, th 


has been regularly issoed every week, and for 


WILLIAM HOWITT, ALICE CARY, 


CHILD MEDIUM,” &e. &e. &e. 


Written expressly for Tur 


striven to impress upon Tux Post. 
the land—pern 
every corner 

pareat may alow freely to enter 


untortunately now so commoa—ol 


VILE CRIMI 


Believing, as they do, that the practice of 
criminal! trials resulting therefrom, is a fruitful cause 
the commuuity. 


CHOICE 


its contents. 


THE VER 
SOMETHIN 


the members of the fami! 
ARTICLES, THE NE 


Ws. 


Tus Post :— 


PIES, .cccceessveeees 


eee eeeeeeeeetene 


4CO 

>) 

13 “ 
20 (And one to the getter "f 

The Postage on the POST to any part of t 

Office where it is received, is only 26 cents a year. 


“i 


say SAMPLE NUMBERS SENT GRATIS 


(7 TO EDITORS.—Editors abe 9 
their editorial columns, shall be entitle 
advertisement or notice. 


Evexico Post call the attention of the reading public to their 
| the paper that sever suspends. For over 


THIRTY -Six YEARS 
Tur Post has been published; and in all that period—through “ good times’ and through “‘ bed times,” 


warded 


therefore point to the past as an unfailing index of the future. And they feel that in asking of the re 
public a continuance of the patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon Twe Post, they are asking ae 
R. Dales, Mr. | more than what it will be both the interest and the pleasure of that public to t. 

Among the contributors to Tat Post, we may mention the followi i 
T. S. ARTHUR, G 
BLACKWELL, AUGUSTINE DUGANNE, MRS. M. A. DENISON, EMMA ALICE BROWN 
The Author of “AN EXTRA-JUDICIAL STATEMENT," The Author of “ZILLAH, T. 


rblishi 


(And one to the getter up of the Club,) .. 

(And one to the getter up of the Club,) . 

> of the Club,). e ( 
1¢ United States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the 


PROSPECTUS FOR 1858. 


SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


AUGUST 4, 1981. 


NEVER SUSPENDS, 


A Family Weekly—Devoted to Literature and the News 


soo 
Mercantile suspensions, the proprietors of the Sarvapay 


old and irm!y-established weekly paper, as 


rosperous seasoms and through ics, Tue Poser 
ts thousands of qubeeriiedc ihe 


i writers :-— 
‘GRACE GREENWUO 


We design commencing in the first paper of January, the following ORIGINAL NOVELET ;— 


JESSIE LORING:; or, The Hand and Not the Heart. 


Post, by T. 8. ARTHUR. 


Mr. Arthur's productions are so widely known, that we need hardly say that the tone of the present 
Novelet will be entirely consistent with the mora! 
; Readers who wish to peruse the FLasn Sroaizs which abound 

cious and destructive in their tendency and eflects—can find them, we regret to say, a 
Bat Tur Powr will still maintain its high character, as @ paper Which the most scru 


and instructive character which we have al 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE; 


And which will purify and instruet, instead of demoralizing and corrupting, the youthful mind. Especially 
will its conductors avoid, in the publication of the weekly news, all those long and disgusting reporte— 


NAL CASES; 


ng the details of such loathsome cases, and of the 
ot the recent alarming increase of rice and crime i@ 


Like begets like—and what the mind feeds upon, that it will grow to resemble. 


SELECTIONS 


of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SOURCES, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a leadi 
The Stories, Essays, Sketches, Agricultural and Scientific Facts, &e. &e., obta 
in this way for the readers of Tux Post, are among the most instructive as weil as interesting portion ef 


Y CREAM 


of the PERIODICAL LITERATURK of the Britis Isxes is thus given to our readers. Tae Post, weekly, hae 


G FOR ALL 


NOVELETS, ESSAYS, STORIES, ENGRAVINGS, AGRICULTURAL 
SKETCHES, POETRY, ANECDOTES, RIDDLES, THE WHOLBE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARKETS, BANK NOTE LIST, &e. &e. &e. 

Finally, we may mention three good reasons why the reading public should give the preference te 


It 1s Superior To Any oruer Parer or THE Same Price. 
In 1s Cuxaren THAN ANY oTukn Paver or EQuan Mesxit 
It wit. pe CexTain TO Come wen Paiv For 


TERMS (Cash in advance)—Single Copy $2 


a ye 
seoee 85.00 8 year, 
oes 10.00 
ccccccccee ld. OO 
«+ +20 00 


“ 


Address, always post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 


No. 132 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


TO ANY ONE, WHEN REQUESTED. “@q@ 


ive the above one insertion, or condense the materia! portions of it for 
to an exchange, by sending us a marked copy of the paper containing the 





a 





“NEW VOLUME FOR 1358. 
GRACE CREENWOOD’S 
LITTLE PILGRIM!! 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Periodical for Children Extant! 





The LITTLE PILGRIM will commemorate his 
fifth birth day by a profusely illustrated HOLIDAY 
NUMBER for January, 1558, in which will be com 
menced the reprint of a beawtiful and amusing allegory, 


HOW MASTER FOX WENT A WOOING, 


By the famous English Author, 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON. 
We are also negotiating for a new story from 


MARY HOWITT. 


In ackhtion to thease, we shall continue to give our 
uaaal variety of short Stories, Poems, &c, by 


ELIZA SPROAT RANDOLPH, 
GAIL, HAMILTON, 


and many others, who have heretofore enriched our 
oolumna, Of course we shall also continue our column of 


PUZZLES, (HARADES, ENIGMAS, REBUSES, &e. 
TERMS. 


50 oenta a year for single copions 3 copies for 82; 
14 copies, and one to getter-ep of club, $4; 24 copies 
and one to getter-up of cluly for 99; and 66 copies for 
815. [* Always payable in advance. 





For list of PREMIUMS, and other particulars, writs 
for a SPECIMEN eopy, which will be sent free of 
charge. Addregs, post-paid, 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 


It 132 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa- 





Three Hundredand Thirty-Six Pages, and Four 
Hundred and Forty Engravings. 


RURAL AFFAIRS. 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA IN MINIA- 
4 TURE for every man witha Farm, a Garden, or a Do- 
mestic Animal—for — place which will grow a Flower or 
a Fruit-tree—for every Purchaser ora builder iv the Coun- 
try, and {yg eyery Houseggjd in the City, do ighting in re- 
/resentations of jwosiag lorWaru with hopes of Rural Life 
Embracing 
RURAL ARCHITECTURE, 
sANDSCAPE GARDENING, 
“putt CULTURE, 


IMPLEMENTS& MACHINERY 
Farm Economy, 
Domestic ANIMALS, 
ORNAMENTAL Prantine, | Farm BUILpinca, 
Bast Fruits & Flowers, | HINTs For CULTIVATORS. 
Beautifully Illustrated with 440 Engravings. 
By JOHN J. THOMAS, Author of the * American 
Fruit Culturist, &e., Ac. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
$1 in Gold, Postage Stamps, or uk-note, by the pub- 
lishers, LUTUER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, New York. 
*,* The same publishers have just issued Tne Iturs- 
TRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS for i8— 
a beautiful annvalof all Agricultu al aad Horticultural 
matter:s—with 139) Engravings. Price 25 cents For the 
sake of introducing it more widely in every locality, they 
¥ Hit pond One Dozen Copies, post-paid, for TWO DOL 


{ly- AGENTS WANTED to sell the above works in 


all parte of the country. novl4-3teow 





FIRST PREMIUM COTTAGE ENAMELLED 
FURNITURE, 
For Country Seats, Villas, or City Residences. 


COURTNEY & WILLITS, Nos. 14 and 16 8. 7th St., 
have constantly on hand a large assurtitient of the above 
Furniture. Also, Dining-Room Chairs, Extension Ta- 
bies, Mattrasses, &o, 

Suits of Furniture as low as $25; and neat suits, con- 
sisting of Marble Top Bureau, Marble Top Washstand, 
Bedstead, Toilet Table and four Chairs, for $49. 

Orders from ail parts of the country attended to, and 
carefully packed. sepl9-3m 


$1,000 A YEAR!! $1,000 A YEAR}! 


YEAR. ROFITABLE AND HONOR- 
J ABLE employment for ali times, 
Persons in town or country, in search 
of omgioy mens asasource of income, 
orto fil uP their ieisure hours, may 
hear of such by incl-sing two stamps 
to pay. postage, to Professor JAMES 
T. HORNE, Box_No. 4,551 New 
York Post Office. employment is 
fitted to either sex; station in lite im- 
material. It is an article of dai y con- 
sumpti and can be manufactured in 
the agent's dwelling; secured by copy - 
right; sale as permanent as flour. An 
agent is wanted in every town in the 
Unica. decS-4t 
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G. & A. LIGHTBODY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS, 


NO. 41 ANN ST., NEW YORK. 





Printing Inks of al! qualities and . Varnishes 
intin yoy ities colors. Also, Va' 


ur promp 
tities to suit poms = inane 


From the Massachwsetts Atlantic Messenger, 


GODEV’S LADY'S BOOK. 


What lady has never seen or heard of the Lady's Book? 
or having seen it, haw retired to her downy pit ow at night, 
and inmcurtained a veep hot dreamed in Mal Ft that to her 
it came monthly on ite errand of Boauty, Wisdom, Love, 
and Uses, Ite beautiful engravings have captured her 
eye, The exquisite and rare designs of needie-work and 
embrowdery, iiustrated by pates gotten up at much cost, 
elnborately es ceuted and copiously exp ainedin notes that 
attend them, have en'isted — nimbe need e@, and taucht 
her to excel in delicate and cunning noedle-wor Ite 
tales of Life and Love, interwoven with every ee @ Ben- 
timent, and passion and thousht—its poetry ie ing fort 
in the wild warbings of the woodbird, the music o 
streams that make «lad the desert and the dell, and in 
every loved, familiar sound by which nature speaks her 
eloquent thoucht—these have spoken to her apirit, and 
transformed it toan image of loveuness, embodying every 
pure affection. 





TERMS. 
. 4 : : 8s. 

5. 

6. 
10, 


1Copy, lyear, 

2 Copies, 1 year, 

3 Copies, | year, 

6 Copies, l year, : 8 t : : 
L. A. GODEY, 

323 Chestnut St., Phiinda. 





It 
200 OF THE FAMOUS $1 and 96 RECtIIE 
to make the best and cheapest Inks of every ki 
and eolor—Soaps of every descriptiou—Cider without ape 
ples—Best Honey—Seeret Artof Catching Fish—Arts— 
Scorets—Ways to Make Money, pe, &e., all t for 
only §1. , Address A. 8. POTTRE, Steamburgh, Pa. 


novel-4 


, ’ 
PALMER’S PATENT LEG. 
‘ THIS AMERICAN INVENTION 

STANDS UNRIVALLED, 
both in thia country and jn Europe, It ie 
worn by 1,200 persons, and with asto- 
nhishing success, In competition wit thirt 
other substitutes of the beat French, ne (ak 
and erwnan manufacture, it receiy the 
award of the Great Medal at the he 
frhibition in London, as the best artifc 
Nm caer. im this country ii has been 
thirty times exhibited, in competition with al 
others at the Annual Fairs in the principa 
cities, and has, in every instance, receiv 
the award of the highest or prs? Premium, 
And asa crowning; honor, by the unanuliécs 
approval of an international council, the 
“First Premium’’—only Silver Medal given 
for Limbs—was awar the inventor at the 
New York Crystal Palace. 
Pamphlets, giving full information, seat 
gratis to every applicant, 
,, B. FRANK PALMER, 
376 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES. 


ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN and 

FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend to all business per- 

tainjug thereto. Inquiries rrearding the novelty and pa- 

tentalality of inventions answered without charge. Agen- 

f onanait~ —--~ antranee, Patent Office, Momlagion, 
t 


. ~~ 
se0e-eu~ -* 


ov erie ae Fe 
Dist?fer of Columbta. 
RELIEF FOR HARD TIMES. 

I WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT, (either 
Lady or Gentieman) for every Town aud County in the 
United States, to engage ina genteel busmess, by which 
from $100 to $200 per mouth can be ealized. For particu- 
lars, address, with stamp, W.RLA y 

41 .N. 6th St., Philada. 


dec5-4t 
N OFFER TO THE LADIES TO SUIT THE 
A TIMES.—-THE LADIES’ VisITOR 
monthly, in the citv of New York, is THE C 
LADIES’ PAPER IN THE WORLD! Each number 
contains an Original Story, the Monthly Fashions, Re- 
ceipts for the Housckoeper, with other interesting mat- 
ter. Price for sinzle copy, Fifty Cents a year; but as we 
wish to put itinto the hands of the million, we offer to 
any lady who will procure subseribers for it, to collect of 
each subscriber 25 cents, and retain one half of the 
money for her services. In this manner each subscriber 
wiil get the paper at half the advertised rates, and the 
lady can make from $2 to $4 a day. 
It is nearly three years since we commenced the publi- 
eation of THE VISITOR, during this time many ladies 
have supported themnse! vcs handsomely by canvassing for 
it. The price is so low almost every one wil! take it. As 
no lady who has put fo tha vigorous effort has failed of 
success, itis worth a tria! by al! fema! 4 out of employ- 
ment in these hard times. Specimen copies sent free to 
eeg part of the United States, Direct a'| communications 
° 


Miss LAURA J. CURTIS, 
novel -4t Care of CURTIS & CO., New York. 
2 500 MORE BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

. r to circulate RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, which attract by their Low PRICES, IN- 
TERESTING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates. 
For full particulars apply, if you live East, to HENRY 
HOWE, 102 Nassau St., N. Y.; if you live West, the 
same, 111 Main St. , Cincinnati. mhl5-t 


R. DOLLARD, 
*177 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PREMIER ARTISTE 
HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated Gosanmer Ventilating Wig 
and Elastic Band Toupaces. Intructions toonable ladies 
gentiemen to measure their own heads with accu- 


For Wias, Inches. 
1. Presents te head. 
2. From forehead over 
the head to neck. 
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("ORDERS RESPBCTFULLY SOLICITED £3 
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a)ways ready for sae a splendid stock 
Se i ete 
ishment in the Union. 
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a8 any estab om 
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Wit and Humor. 


CovLp Nor Sranp It.—Away down in 
Thomas county, Georgia, lives a curious couple— 
a Mr. and Mre. L She is the man of the 
two; and such a bundle of contradictions is she, 
that, being a coarse, hard, masculine female, she 
adds to those attractions the idea that she is 
also a poet. Her simple soul of a husband thinks 
she ie inspired to write verses, and that Watte 
and Byron are nothing to Mrs. L They 
had one of the nicest waiting-maids that ever 
was; a treasure of a colored girl, who had but 
one fault—she would run away Saturday night 
and stay till Monday. Gentle correction and 
sharp rebukes would not cure her, nor would 
she give any reason for her strange conduct. 
Her master at length threatened her with a sound 
whipping if she didn’t tel him why she ran 
away, and promised to forgive her if she would 
own up and do se no more. 

“ Well, now, massa, I'll jest tell de troot, all 
about it. Ole misens, she make me sit all day 
Sunday and hear her read psalms and hymns, 
what she been done writing all de week; and I 
tink de angels would run out of Hebben if they 
had to hear sich psalms and bymns as ole miseus 
makes. I can't stan’ it no how, and must run 
away if she kills me for it.” 











INCIDENT OF THE LaTEe DisasTER.—In the 
recent railroad disaster to a freight train on 
the New York Central, a tall, slab-sided, lank- 
haired Yankee drover was along with six horses 
m the car which was precipitated down the em- 
bankment. It rolled over and over until it 
reached the bottom of the hollow below, and 
rested upon ite side. In a minute or two, the 
terrible sublimity of the scene was broken, and 
the consternation of the spectators changed to 
mirth upon seeing the door of the upset car 
thrown open and the head and body of the Ver- 
mont drover projecting out of it; his elongated 
physiognomy expressing the most unmitigated 
astonishment. 

“* What on airth,” he exclaimed, 
on?” 

The effect was irresistibly comic, and the 
spectators had to laugh, in spite of the ca- 
lamity. 

THE SoBEeR Second THOUGHT.—A pious old 
gentleman, one of the salt of the earth sort, 
went out into the field to catch a mare that was 
wont to bear him to town. He moved on the 
most approved mode. He shook a measure of 

eorn at her, to delude her into the belief that she 
was to get it; but she was not to be deceived by 
any such specious act. She would come nigh, 
and then dash off again, until the good man was 
fretted very badly. At last he got her in a corner 
among some briers, and made a dash at her, when 
she bounded over the wall, and left him sprawling 
among the bushes. His Christian fortitude gave 
way at this, and gathering himself up, he cried, 
‘oh, hell”—the ejaculation had passed his lips 
before he thought, but immediately conscious of 
its wickedness, he said—“lelujah !” and thus 
adroitly translated the profane word into a note 
ef triumph.—Boston Gazette. 


“are ye doin 








A Snake StTory.—The following anecdote 
is @ fact. It was told by a gentleman who 
witnessed it: 

“An Indian came to a certain ‘agency’ in 
the northern part of Iowa, to procure some 
whiskey for a young warrior, who had, as he 
said, been bitten by a rattlesnake. At first, the 
‘agent’ did not credit his story, but the earnest- 
ness of the Indian, and the urgency of the case, 
ovecame his scruples, and turning té get the 
liquor, he asked the Indigg pow much hz want. | 
éd? ‘Four quart,’ answered Indian. ‘Four 
quarts?’ asked the ‘agent,’ in surprise; ‘so 
much as that?’ ‘Yes, replied the Indian, speak- 
ing through his set teeth, and frowning as 
savagely as though about to wage a war of ex- 
termination on the whole snake tribe, ‘four 


99 


quart—snake very big ! 





Net Bap.—The following story is told by the 
Mobile Tribune, of Judge Hawkins, the repre- 
sentative to Congress from the State of Florida; 

man, by the way, brimful of genuine wit. 
During the war with the Florida Indians, he 
commanded a volunteer company. On one oc- 
casion, they fell upon a party of the enemy con- 
The Captain sprung upon a 


selad in «= enmremn 
weave aah BM wo oy ae. 


log, (with more valor than discretion,) waived 
hig ,word, dnd cheered his men to the charge. 
Just then he was shot down. One of his offi- 
cere ran to ask him if he was much hurt—‘“ Not 
very badly,” said Hawkins, “just enough to send 
me to Congress!” The prediction has now been 


verified. 





A FAMILY NoT ACQUAINTED.—The Journal 
ef Commerce tells the following reply of a boy 
to his mother :—“ The father was of the keep your 
children at a distance clase, and the boy, wanting 
a new suit, very naturally asked the mothe? ‘¢ 
ntercede for him. ‘Why don’t you ask your 
father yourself, my son?’ said the 
‘Why, mother, I would ask him, only I don’t 
feel well enough acquainted with him,’ was the 
reply.” 

The above reminds us of a boy who is so inti- 
mately acquainted with his father, that he calls 
him “Bill.” This is going to the opposite ex- 
treme. 


mother. 





Harp Times INDEED.—Lately, in Glasgow, 
a worthy old woman was laid upon her bed, sick 
and faint. She had been long troubled with 
predilections for strong waters, and many plans 
and schemes did she try to obtain a small drop of 
these comforts. As a last and desperate re- 
source, she sent her wee lassie to the public 
house with her Bible and sundry explanations. 
The lassie came back as she went. “ Hech, 
airs,” exclaimed the worthy old woman, “ it’s 
fearfu’ times when they neither take my word, 
nor the word o’ God for twa gills of whiskey.” 





A Punninc Trio.—Doctors Parr, Homer, 
and Abthorpe once met at Old Frank Smith's 
cofiee-house, in Garrick Fair Lane, Cambridge. 
Homer, on the occasion, was in a very grumpy 
and retiring mood. At length Parr broke out 
with “ Homer's odd I see” (Odyssey.) Ab- 
thorpe quickly followed with * Homer's ill I 
add” (Iliad.) Homer grumpuily observed, “ That's 
above par” (Parr.) 





A Kxow1ne Beccar.—A beggar posted him- 
eclf at the door of the Chancery Court, and 
kept saying—“ A penny please, sir! Ouly ene 
“And why, my 


penny, sir, befure you go in!” 


Proor Posrtive.—Old Zachariah Robbine 
lived in Wood county, Miss., and was called on 
to prove the insanity of a young man on trial 
for an assault with intent to kill. He swore 
that he had no doubt whatever that the pri- 
soner wae an insane man. On hit cross-exami- 
nation he was required to state the reasons for 
this opinion. 

“ Why, bless your life,” said he, “ I've known 
Jimmy allers, and he’s allers ben a Dimicrat. 
and when the Dimicratic party put up their 
man last fall, Jimmy didn't vote for him; and I 
allers think that a Dimicrat that don't stick te 
his party ain't in hie right mind!” 

Jimmy was acquitted, for old Zachariah's 
opinion prevails very generally in that region. 





ORIGIN OF FasHIoN.—The following items 
relating to fashion, have fallen under my notice, 
while looking over a volume of the Hull Adtver- 
tiser :— 

Hair Powder. —London and the circumjacent 
counties of Middlesex, Surrey and Kent, have 
already produced for hair powder licenses, no 
less than £100,000, one-half the sum at which 
the aggregate of the tax throughout Great Bri- 
tain was estimated. The number of bair pow- 
der certificates granted in this town (Hull,) is 
nearly one thousand. July 11, 1795 

Straw Bonnets.—The prologue of Reynold’s 
new comedy of “Speculation,” which has been 
very favorably received in London, contains some 
very humorous allusions to the straw ornaments 
at present worn by the ladies : 

Of the threaten’d famine, who shall now complain, 
When every female forehead teems with grain? 

* * * When men of active 
To fill their granaries, need but thrash their wives. 


lives 


Nor are the matrons alone prolific : 
in the straw 
Nov. 21, 1795 
Feathers: the Height of Fashion. —Lady Caro- 
line Campbell displayed in Hyde Park, the other 
day, a feather four feet higher than her bonnet. 
January 2, 1796 K. P. D. E. 
—Notes and Queries. 


Old maids and young, all, all are 





Sik WALTER RALEIGH'S PREDICTION OF THE 
GoLp Discovery.—How the gallant Raleigh 
and the learned Hakluyt would rejoice over the 
explorations of our later times. The former 
might remind us of his prophecies, now fulfilled 
in the discoveries of the auriferous regions of 
California and Australia. “That gold and silver 
in large quantities,” says Raleigh's biographer, 
‘were to be come at in parts of America, not 
possessed by Spaniards, was a persuasion that 
fire could not burn out of Raleigh ;” and he him- 
self says, “‘ there are many places of the world, 
especially America, many high and impassable 
mountains, which are very rich and full of gold;” 
and, relating the fable of the golden fleece, he 
observes, “not far from Caucasus, there are 
steep falling torrents, which wash down many 
grains of gold, asin many other parts of the world: 
and the people there inhabiting. use to set many 
fleeces of wool in those descents of water, in 
which grains of gold remain, and the water 
passeth through.” 

It is truly said, that “the superstition of one 
age becomes the philosophy of the next.” The 
vague belief of a Raleigh, and the scientific de- 
ductions of a Murchison, may both precede the 
actual discovery of gold, but the fact at length 
comes to light, and then we marvel at our want 
of faith. 


A Bap Coven.—On the subject of office, I 
have an account of a political cough, which 
might be of use at Washington, in some of the 
bureaus of appointments, where ggme diligent 
seeker of office comes, so backed by warthy 
party serviges and by personal uictess as to 





make it unsafe to refuse him, and more unsaic 
to appoint him. In the reign of James the Se- 
cond, the Earl of Castlemaine was dispatched to 
Rome as Extraordinary Ambassador, with a 
magnificent train and a most ®tmptuous equip- 
age. He had several audiences of the Pope, but 
to little purpose, for whenever he began to talk 
of business, the Pope was seasonably attacked 
with a fit of coughing, which broke off the am- 
bassador's discourse for that time, and obliged 
him to retire. These audiences and fits of 
coughing continued from time to time, to the 
great amusement of all Rome, while the Earl 
remained. When the Earl was recalled, the 
Pope was relieved of his cough.—Cor. Intelli- 
gencer. 





A Dropped LETTER.-~-A peculiar sensation 
is felt in dropping a letter, especially if it is one 
of value, into the box of a post-office. One feels 
a sort of revulsion, as if a part of himeelf, as it 
were, had fallen into an unfathomable abyss, 
never to be recovered. The act strikes the heart 
like destiny irreversible forever. If any error 
has occurred in the letter, it is entirely beyond 
correction; if anything happens at the instant, 
as there sometimes does, which ought to make a 
ramps ewe is no tied for it. What is done is 
i past reaéinption. No repentence will 
avail. You would have something otherwise, 
but it cannot be. It is too late. The missive 
has passed away, and is no longer yours, or sub- 
ject to your alteration or control. Beware there- 


fore. 





A Gane’ Firis Ave GetTiy’, (Scotech).— 
That a going foot is always getting. “A flying 
crow always picks up something,” (Dutch).— 
Een vhegende kraai vangt altijd wat. Profitable 
opportunities occur to those who put themselves 
in the way to meet them. But the Scotch add 
a rider to their proverb, which points to another 
view of the matter—tne full form runs thus— 
“A gangin’ fit is aye gettin’, an it be only a 
thorn.” “Look here,” said Jimmy Wood, of 
Gloucester, accosting his cashier one morning as 
he entered the bank, * before you were out of 
bed I made half a crown, by changing this ten 
pound note fur a traveller by the early coach.” 
The cashier examined the note, and said, * it is 
a forgery.” 





Homc@opatuy.—A German doctor, of the 
allopathic order, once, in jest, proposed the fol- 
lowing questions to Hahnemann, the founder of 
the homeopathic school:—‘“If the millionth 
part of a grain has so much efficacy, would not 
an ounce of the same substance, thrown into the 
Lake of Geneva, be sufficient to cure the whole 
of Switzerland!” replied the arch pro- 
fessor, “the most violent storm that ever blew, 
would never agitate the lake in a degree suffi- 
cient to make a general solution of the medicine 


“Sir.” 


in the water.” 





Ce" God rules in the market, as He does on 
the mountain; He has provided eternal laws for 
society, as He has for the stars or the seas; and 
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Youtu.—* Here's a nuisance, now! 


London Punch. 


room table, and that young brother of mine will be smoking all my best regalias !” 


Blowed if I ain't left my cigar-case on my dressing- 


—From the 
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TO HAVE EGGS IN WINTER. 


The question is often asked, ““ Why can not 
hens be made to lay as well in winter as in sum- 
mer?” They can, to a certain extent; but they 
require as a condition, that they be well pro- 
vided with warm and comfortable emg, 
clean apartments, pleméy of food, pure water, 
gravel, Jime, five sand, and ashes to roll and 
bathe in. 

There seem naturally to be two seasons of the 
year when hens lay; early in the epring, and af- 
terward in summer; indicating that if fowls 
were left to themselves, they would, like wild 
birds, produce two broods in a year. 

Early spring-hatched birds, if kept in a warm 
place, and fed plentifully, and attended to, will 
generally commence laying about Christinas, or 
even somewhat earlier. In cold and damp this 
is not to be expected, and much may, in different 
seasons, depend on the state of the weather and 
the condition of the bird. 

It is a well-known fact, that from November 
to February (the very time when we want eggs 
the most) they are to many a bill of expense, 
without any profit. To promote fecundity and 
great laying in the hen, it is necessary that they 
be well fed on grain, boiled potatoes given to 
them warm, and occasionally animal food. In 
the summer they get their supply of animal food 
in the form of worms and insects when suffered 
to run at large, unless their number is so great 
as to consume beyond the supply in their roving 
distance. I found it advantageous, in the sum- 
mer, to open the gates occasionally, and give the 
fowls a run in the garden and in the field adjoin- 
ing their yard, for a fow hours in the day, when 

grasshoppers 24d other insects were plenty. I 
had two objects in view; one fo benefit the 

fowls, and the other to destroy the jissecte. It 

will be found that the fecundity of the gen will 

be increased or diminished, according to the sup- 

ply of animal food furnished. 

Hens moult and cast their feathers ouce every 

year, generally commencing in August, and econ- 

tinuing until late in November. It is the ap- 

proach, the duration, and the consequences of 
this period, which puts a stop to their laying. It 

is a critical time for all birds, All the period 

while it lasts, even to the time that the last 

feathers are replaced by new ones, till these are 

full grown, the wasting of the nutritive juices, 

prepared from the blood for the very purpose of 
promoting this growth, is considerable; and 

hence it is no wonder there should not remain 

enough in the body of the hen to cause her egg 
to grow. 

Old hens cannot always be depended on for 
eggs in winter, they scarcely being iy full feather 
before the last ef December; and then, proba- 
bly, may not begin to lay till March or April, 
producing not more than twenty or thirty eggs; 
and this is probably the cause of the disappoint- 
ment of those who have supplied themselves at 
the markets with their stock to commence with, 
and get few or no eggs. As pullets do not moult 
the first year, they commence laying before the 
older hens, and by attending to the period of 
hateliing, eggs nay be produced during the year. 
An early brood of chickens, therefore, by being 
carefully sheltered from the cold and wet, and 
fed once a day on boiled potatoes, warm, with 
plenty of grain, and occasionally a little animal 
food, will begin to lay in the fall, or early in the 
winter.—Bement’s Poultercr’'s Companion. 





A Secret Wortn KNowinG.—I tried rather 
a curious experiment with a few potatoes this 
season. Some twelve months since I saw a let- 
ter from a farmer stating the great success that 
had attended an experiment the writer had made 
in the previous season. It consisted in inserting 
a pea in each potato set, and planting the potato 
in the usual way. The result, he stated, was 
a large yield of peas and a eplendid crop of pota- 
toes; but the mest important result was the en- 
tire freedom of the potatoes so treated from any 
disease, while #ll those planted in the usual way 
in the same field were extensively deteriorated. 
I was led by this statement to try the experiment 
on a small scale in my own garden this season. 
I planted not quite half-a-peck, only fifty sets, in 
six ranks, cutting a piece out of each, and put- 
ting a pea firmly in. The peas grew up and 
flourished well, and last week I dug the potatoes. 
They were perfectly free from the slightest taint 
or speck of disease, and very fine and large; 
while in the same bed close to them was another 
lot planted in the old style, nearly half of which 
were rotten. I leave your readers to draw their 
own conelusions.—Letter in the Agricultural 
Gazette. 





SuEer.—The proper management of sheep is 
a matter ef very great importance to the farmer 
He may procure the best breeds, and yet a bad 
location and bad management may soon destroy 
them. 
woter. 
limy 


They require, 
If 


water, 


high, dry upland, and soft 
confined to a low, damp soil, and 
the becomes the 
sprightliness of the animal is lost, disease fol- 
lows, and it dwindles down int: > ssse-eporery 
for 0 sheupoment a poor apology too. Lime 
soils, and lime water, are injurious to them, as, 


wool Coaree, 





by absorbing or destroying the oil in the wool, it 
renders the fibre harsh aud brittle. 

The plants, too, in such soil, are strongly im- 
impregnated with lime, and the water hard, 
which scon produces roughness and disease of 
the skin. Over abundance of food, too, is in- 
jurious to them. It will increase the quantity, 
length, and bulk of wool, but injure the quality. 
Ruta bagas, in large quantities, will increase the 
weight of the carcass, but injure the texture of 
the wool. Let the land on which they are kept 
be high, dry, destitute as fur as possible of lime, 
liberally supplied with sulphur, the grass short 
and sweet, and the flocks will amply repay.— 
Ohio Farmer. 





4 
To Destroy CaNnapa TuisTLes.—I have 
The 
large patches I ploughed early in the spring, and 
cross-ploughed before the thistles made their ap- 
pearance, and so coutinued to do until they dis- 
appeared entirely, which was about three months, 
I believe. The smaller patches I cover with old 
straw about eighteen inches deep, and turn the 
straw thoroughly once in about ten days, in order 
to keep the thistles under. They should not be 
allowed to show theinselves above the straw, nor 
up far into it. This method, if well at- 
tended to, will destroy them in about two months. 


destroyed them in the following manner: 


grow 


I think the best time to apply the straw is when 
they 
they 
are not likely to grow, and the top becoming 


are about six inches high. By so doing 


are dropped to a horizontal position, and 


sickly and souring, weakens the root. 

Another method which I have tried on several 
small patches with good success, is, salt, say half 
a handful to each thistle. Stamp the thistle 
down to the ground, and drop the salt upon it. 
My experience with Canada Thistles 
Western New York. We are not troubled with 
that pest in Michigan.—Genesce Farmer. 


Was in 


SaLTING PorK.—It is important to have the 
pork well cooled before salting, and it should 
not remain unsalted very long after cooling. It 
be It should 
a great supply of salt, and of the 


should never allowed to freeze. 
always have 
strongest quality, and brine should be made and 
poured into the barrel. For 


ter is put in with the salt the pork may be in- 


if nothing but wa- 


jured before the salt is melted enough to make 
The meat should have a weight up- 
for if pieces of 


good brine. 
on it to keep it under the brine ; 
meat are permitted to rise above the brine, and 
remain there for ant considerable time, they 
will be tainted and will not taste sweet, as well- 
salted meat AWiays will. A wooden cover is 
often used to keep the meat under the brine, but 
a atone cover is better. A Lole 
in a stone cover and a handle inserted at a very 
small cost. Agitation of the pork barrel daily 


will have the effect of preventing the accumla- 


may be drilled 


tion of scum on the surface, or it may be skiin- 


med off as soon as it rises. 








FoppeR—OaATs.—One of the most wasteful | 
practices in regard to fodder, is the present 
practice of cutting and feeding oats. They are | 
usually allowed to stand till ripe, and the stalk | 
yellow, and then cut, threehed, and the straw, of 
little value, 
are cut when a little green, and then well cured, 


Feed oats, 


used for bedding, or litter. 


the straw is the very best of fodder. 
thus cut and cured in the sheaf, to horses, 
and a farmer saves the trouble and expense of 
threshing, and his oat-straw is worth as much as 
its weight of the best of hay. 
oats and hay. To be good, however, it should 
be cut before quite ripe, and then well cured, so 
as to prevent must. By this course, he loses 
none of his oats by shelling, 
atraw into the best of fodder.—Ohio Farmer. 


and converts his 





Mopest.—At a sale of paintings at Horneas- 
tle, the portrait of Archibald, Duke of Argyle, 
was offered, and in answer to an inquiry how 
a small injury to the canvas had happened, the 
auctioneer related the following anecdote : 

“The portrait had been hung in a bedroom, 
which was on the oceasion occupied by a female 
domestic. 
Argyle eyed her too closely one merning, be- 
came indignant, and, seizing a poker, aimed a 














ANFepotre or Kran —In connection with 
Mr. C. Kean’s peculiar power of illustrating 
madness, the read 
With interest 


When very young, he 


following anecdote may be 
had heard or read the 


story of Garrick witnessing, from the opposite 
side of the «treet in which he lived, 
dangling his grandchild affectionately in his arme 
near the window, when the infant made a sudden 
into the area below, being in- 
stantly killed) The stood 
fixed, struck the with 


lunacy, and ever after became 


epring, and fell 
grandfather traues- 
on instant 
mad-house 


the entire scene four amusement, 


Charles Kean used to relate the atory, 


in private 
in com- 
pany, and then retire for a moment, to represent 
the 


evening, 


maniac on his return 
he had 
rful effect, 
powered 


particular 
with 


over- 


On one 


preseuted this picture 


and nearly all 
the 
* You must have studied madness very closely,” 
“to reflect it ithtully * Yes,” 


it is a subject I have often con- 


powe present 


him with highest compliments 


said they ° so fx 
he 
sidered, and have visited for the 
but I have 
't the greatest of 


Somehow or other, I 


answered, ** 
PUTpore many 
lunatic asylums, never yet been able, 
all—Bed- 


never could get 


as | wished, to inspex 


lam an 


order for admission.” “Sir,” said an elderly 


wrto remained 
nd at the 


have 


medical gentleman, whe had hit! 


sileut, “you have oaly to sta 


looki 


and this company, 


yvule a 
moment or two, 


be fi 


let you 


ng as you just now 


done ore me and they w il 


in on the instant—but 


you erer get out again!’ 
= An old woman caught a fl 


ber pocket at Toledo 


» and he joined, after as 


ish¥ Vouny man 


picking She made a 


hing, ** What 
Before 


he had Vantosed bevoud 


laballoo 
the 


that he was not 


matter, mother people 
ler son, 


danger. 





Useful Ui veceipts, 


For a CovGH.—An excellent iiiesie for a 


an old man | 


the inmate of aj} 


. . - | 
Garrick was in the habit of acting 


ll be hanged if | 


hul- 





cough caused by a common cold, is as followa: 


take 4 pint of sharp vinegar 





-book or a paper weight to keep it steady) and 


If oats | 
| be bent down on the 


and | 


° > 1 figs } att 
they will eat the straw in preference to hay; | tient should then remain quiet till , 
sides, which is usually in three or four minutes. 


It is far better to | 


be thus fed to horses than to feed them shelled 
| 


The girl fancying that the Duke of 


with o-6 dpesaneg OOM, WOW if to remain forty- 
fight hours, when it will be found that the «hell 
has been completely dissolved by the acid; then 
break up the egg in the vinegar, add half a pint 
of honey, which being well mixed, will be ready 
for use. Take a spoonful for a dose several times 
a day. It is said that it never has failed to pro- 
duce relief. 

To PREPARE RENNET.—One gallon of poor 
whey is boiled some time with a handful of salt 
and a little saltpetre; the solution is then strain- 
ed, and when it has cooled to the temperature of 
new milk (9° deg. Fah.,) four large mawe (the 
stomach of calves) are put into it—the whole is 
placed in a covered jar, and may be used after 
standing fourteen days. The quantity of this so- 
lution will be from four to five fluid ounces for a 
cheese of thirty pounds; two jars of prepared 
rennet should be kept, to be used alternately. 
The skins may be re-salted, and dried, to be used 
This is the Cheshire 
In Gloucestershire a strong brine is boil- 
and when cold, to every two gallons four 
mawe are added, with two lemons, and the liquid, 
after standing a month or two, is fit for use, at 
the rate of about halfa pint to thirty gallons of 
milk. 

In the dairy districts of the State of New York 
the stomach is emptied of its contents without 
scraping or rinsing, salted and dried, and kept 
for one year. 


again the following year. 
plan. 
ed, 


It is then soaked for twenty-four 
hours in tepid water, a gallon of water to each 
rennet. They should be frequently rubbed and 
pressed, to get out all the strength. The liquor 
is then saturated 
with salt, allowed to settle, and strained to sepa- 
It is then 
It should be kept in a stone jar, and 
As much of the 


each morning as will set the cheese firm in forty 


containing the soluble rennet, 


rate the sediment and all impurities. 
fit for use. 
in a cool place. liquor is used 
minutes.—Genesee Farmer. 

To Harpen LarRp ror CanpiLes.—For 12 
Ibs. lard, take 1 Ib. alum and 1 do. of saltpetre— 
dissolve the alum and saltpetre in a little water— 
mix the lard and water, or put them together 
and boil till the water is all boiled 


It must be stirred while boiling to get the 


over a fire, 
out. 
alum and saltpetre mixed with the lard. There 
will be some sediment at the bottom. 

For tallow I should think one-third the above 
would be a plenty to harden the softest tallow ; 
at first. If 


this is not enough, add more.—C. F. W. in Coun- 


but any one can tell by trying a little 


try Gentleman. 

To Restore Crare.—When a drop of water 
falls on a black crape veil or collar it leaves a 
To obliterate this, 


spread the crape ou a table (laying on it a large 


conspicuous White mark. 


underneath the 
With came|- 
ink go over the and then wipe 
a bit of old soft silk. It will 
ite mark will be seen 


place stain a piece of old blaek 
silk. 
common 
off the 


dry immediately and the wh 


a large hair brush dipped in 
atuin: 


ink with 


ho more. 

MEXICAN CURE 
diet 
agreeable 


FOR HeApDAcHE.—Proper 
and 
to- 
bowels in 


and exercise, cheerfulness of mind, 


social intercourse, will do more 


wards regulating the stemach and 
those predisposed to this dreadful pain, than any 
plan of medical treatment which can be suggest- 
However, vinegar bandages, applied to the 
relief. Mr. 


an 


ed. 
temples and forehead, give great 
Thompson, a traveller in Mexico, describes 
The head must 


from which the 


efficacious remedy used there. 
ride pain 
proceeds, whilst a teaspoonful of rum, or any 
other The pa- 


the pain sub- 


r spirit, is introduced into the ear. 


This I have tried myself and derived great bene- 
fit from it on more than one occasion 
Cure FOR RHEUMATISM.—1 oz. Oil 
1 oz. Oil Cleves, 1 oz. Oil Origanum, | 
oz. Spirits Turpentine, 1 Spirits Ammonia, 
1 oz. Tincture Cantharides, 1 oz. Alvohol Mix 
nd shoke up when 


Rose- 


mary, 
OZ 


in a light glass-stopper bottle, a 
used. Heat a saucer on embers, pour a little in 
the saucer, and rub it on the part affected, with 
the hand, previously warmed by the fire, so as to 
encourage absorption. Also said to be very good 
for sick headache. 

A CeMENT FOR STOPPING THE FissURES OF 
Inon Vessets.—Take two ounces of muriate of 
ammonia, one ounce of flowers of sulphur, and 
sixteen “ounces of cast-iron filings or turnings: 
mix them well in a mortar, and keep the powder 
dry. When the cement is wanted, take one part 
of thie and twenty parts of clean iron filings or 


My 


| The Riddler. 


ee 
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of 3 letter 


AY EVENING Pos?. 

1 am composed 
My 12, 14, 18. 14 
sident of the 


My 2 20, 25, MW, Bt, was a Pre ea 


. was a Grecian 


f LLL08O- 


hopeless | 


} } was a General in the Amer]- 
can Revoiut 
My &. 14, 12, 12 
me 3, 4 6 6 
E-meeald Isle 
i> jl 
battle of Benn 
My 3. 3 7 
My Ww. 35 
My 6, 14. § 
from h ountry 
|; My 2. %, ® su 
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My 1, 14 
My & . 3 a historian 
My 6.17 7. 29. ss a prince 
r her r the French Revel 
tie ra 
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roted Statesman 
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“ in Amer 
Ww, 3 tt 
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1s ean poet 


Was an astronomer 
wus a French General banished 
was A great artist 
ri ¢ r of Englan« 
was a dictat 
was Duke of Allyr 


Was a great mu 
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found | 


My 
My 
My 
My 1 
My 
My 
ur. 


isa kine « 
sila ae 


ae 


“, sane 
My 5. 6 
My 16. 5 
My whole is a very excit ng 
out the United States 

, mu 


MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA, 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


™> 


iS a prop 


is absolutely necessary to ex atence, 


Marshall M. F. M. 


am composed of 46 letters 
y 40, 21, 7, 31, 15, is a celebrated English poet. 
y 45, 2. 16, is a domestic animal 
y 44, 17, 3, 46, isa river in Egypt 
y 9, 11, 5, QW, 14, isa necessary house article. 
4, 24, 26, 8, is one of our States 
y 12, 7, 10, 44, 42, HM, 25, is a town noted for a ba 
tle of the American Revolution 
27, 6, BW, 17, 39, 13, 7, 43, W, 2, isa sweet. smelp 
ing flower, the <<olen of intoxication wi rs 
pleasure 
My 1, 2, 12, 
My 23, 4, 14, 
States 
27, 41, 9, 
5, 2, 29, 
3, 6, 


45, 27, 


7, 45, 


is one of the languages. 


19, was a President of the United 


My 
My 
My 
My 


is a poor dwelling 
is &@ conjunction. ° 


@, 3, ® 


30, 11, 45, 27, 16, is a small sailing boat. * 
It, 14, 7, 37, 4, isa French musician 


My whole is a maxim worth remembering. 


af 


is an adverb 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
When Sol with bright and dazzling beams 
Had gone below the rippling wave, 
My first then came with sable dreams, 
To half the world repose it gave. 


The traveller, weary, faint and worn, 
Plods slowly on his way, 

And stops at my second to rest till morn, 
From the heat of san by day. 


The mariner, out upon the wave, 
Sees darkness cloud the sky, 
Prepares the crew his ship to save, 


He knows my last is nigh 


At eve when all are hushed and still, 
And birds have gone to rest, 
h loud and shrill, 


i all have guessed 


My whole is heard bot 
W hic h I hope yu 


Pittsburg, Pa 





CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POsT,. 
My first’s a word you oft have heard 
W hich equality does si 
My rods 
W here brave men fight and often die. 


unify ; 


second’'s used in bl war, 


Upin the sky my thi 
W hen the air is warm and clear; 
My whole the ladi: 
W hen the summer-tinu 


Warren, Vt 


rd you'll desery, 


s often use, 


is here 





CHARADE. 


WRITIEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POSP, 


My first’s an article that’s used 
By folks throughout the nation ; 
My second is considered naught, 
And hath no valuation ; 
My whole, if history tells us true, 
Was a tyrant, bold and cruel too 
GAHMEW 
ANAGRAMS ON NAMES OF EU noress 
CITIES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


wer 


Poor Ville. 
Cow-Car 
Has Net. and 
Gust Dart. 4 in 
Harm bug. =e 


Lest Pin Cannot 
More 

Rock 

Sell Vie 

Red dens 


Carlisle Co., Ind 





era”. 
GEOMETRICAL PRopLEM. “°° 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY. EVENING POST. 
An auger hole being made thramgh a sphere 2 ifdhes 
in diameter, was found toeconsgmie 95-125 of its solid 
contents. Required, the diameter of the auger hole? 
Venango Co., Pa 

- y 
CONUNDRUMS. 
(7 Why ought not California to have been admit 
ted as a State 
nerally miners 

(97 What mot er has the fairest and richest dat 
ter’? Ans.—Mother of Pearl. 

i” Why isan overloaded gun like an office- hold 
Ans. —Because it kicks mightily when it 8 ary 
charged 

U7” What wind does a hungry sailor like 
Ans.—One that blows foul (fowl), and thea e 
then comes in little puffs 








ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 2aal . 

BIOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA.—Edward Eveto 
ANATOMICAL ENIGMA.—Doctor Henry Mg 
trie, Professor of Anatomy, Physiology, &c¢., in F pes 
Central High School, of Philadelphia. REE 
Dome. (Dee, Orange, Martrys, Edict.) CHARADS 
—Copenhagen ( Co, per, lay gen.) RIDDLE. Ce 
det. ANAGRAMS. —Thomas, Rutherford, Montg 
mery, Rappahannock, Logan, Albermarle. GEOM 
TRICAL PROBLEM. —Width, 1@inckes. Depti 
inches 


= a Men of a lively turn. and generous 
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OLD ADAMS.” Te 
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theme at times througde 


7 
one 


Le 
ties 


6 
ave 


ARTEMAS MARTIN, ~~ 


Ap- 
ow, | 


a” L: 


Ans. —Because the inhabitants Re 7 


iz 


es 


man !” inquired an old country gentleman. * Be 
cause, sir, the chances are, you will not have 
ene when you come out,” wae the beggar’s 
eply.—London Punch. 


borings, grind them tegether in a mortar, mix 


them with water to a proper consistence, and 
| apply them between the joints. 


blow with the mtent of putting the Duke's eye 
out. The poker missed the eye, but perforated 
the canvas close to the fuce.” 


rw” Men of genius are often dull amidst com- 
mouplace society, a8 the biazing meteor when it 
deeceuds to earth is only a stone. 


should be born te fortunes; gain them they 
dom will. 


it is just as impossible to escape Him or His 
ways in Wall Street, or State Street, as it is 
anywhere else. 


~~ 
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